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QMORTG occ cccccccccccccessces 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Once more Vienna eclipses the interest of Sebastopol, and is the 
scene of as curious a vicissitude as any that has happened in the 
eourse of the Russian quarrel. The opening week brought the an- 
nouncement that Russia had accepted the “ four points,” with the 
interpretation put upon them at the interview of the 28th Decem- 
ber—accepted unreservedly as the basis for further negotiation. 
This “ interpretation ” we have not had in detail; a probable but 
unauthenticated account has been supplied to a French journal, 
which implies the complaint that the terms are hard upon | 
Rassia; and there is certainly no reason to suppose that it dimin- | 
ishes the force of the four points,—which comprised abolition 


of the Russian protectorate of the Principalities, revision of the | 


treaty of 1841 in the interest of the balance of Europe, free | 
navigation of the Danube, and merging of the Russian pro- | 
tectorate of the Greek Christians into a joint protectorate by 
all the Powers. On tha? basis Russia professes her willing- 
ness to treat. Coupling this consent with the previous obstinacy 
of the Russian Government, the new course of action is naturally 
regarded as only a fresh device to circumvent what Russia finds it | 
inconvenient and costly to take by force, or simply to gain time. 
Some colour is lent to this latter suspicion by the strong complaint 
of a Belgian journal devoted to the Russian influence, that not- 
withstanding these pacific overtures from Russia, the three Powers 
continue their action,—as if it had been expected that they would , 
suspend action on the mere proffering of overtures for peace. 

The position of Prussia is still problematical. A report had 
been circulated that she had given her adhesion to the treaty of 
December 2; but that report has been traced to an untrustworthy 
source. It does not much matter, either way; for whatever Prussia 
did, we could not acquire any sudden confidence in her purpose. 
While she deelines to join the full alliance, she confesses her scanty | 
friendliness; if she did join, we might only be obliged to welcome 
‘to the conference the retained counsel of Russia. She musters her 
forces; but Prince William tells them it is for the King to order | 
on which side they shall fight. 

These are the antecedents of that Congress which is announced, 
informally, to meet about the beginning of February, to settle the 
subjects of dispute between the belligerents. 

From the seat of war we have reports that the improved condi- 
tion of the besiegers advances, while the besieged are supposed to 
show signs of being disheartened. The sorties continue, with more 
loss to the enemy than to the Allies: but Russian troops are cheap. 
The English and French reinforcements continue to come in, with 
guns, ammunition, huts, and winter clothing; and if the complaints 
continue, they diminish in strength, while the hopes of an assault 
grow brighter. The landing of Omar Pasha with perhaps forty 
thousand Turks at Eupatoria, strengthened by a French contin- 
gent, rather confirms the calculation, that before the Allies venture 
to storm the fortress, they must drive back the Russian external 
army; and that army seems to be concentrating upon its own rear 
in anticipation of such a strategy. It is a strategy, according to 
some authorities, which the Allies ought from the first to have 
adopted. We must suppose that larger operations are destined to 
relieve the weight of responsibility and labour now laid upon the 

siegers; otherwise the prospect of mastering works so long un- 
reduced looks ugly enough to incite wishes in slow-going Cabi- 
net statesmen that peace might be concluded forthwith. Such a 
wish would be natural ; but if it existed it might prompt the assent 
to terms that would virtually constitute us the defeated side, 
charged with all the future liabilities that a defeated side must | 
accept. Unquestionably, we do not seem to have that hold of our | 
position in the East, or that command of our instruments, which | 
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England ought to have shown. [But probably the movements to- 
wards more extended operations must be taken as the signs, that 
in lieu of a weak love of peace engendered by feeble campaigning, 
there is a healthier disposition to revise our plans, and to add the 
power of strategy to that of courage and augmented appliances. 

The renewed and extended blockade of Russian ports in the 
Euxine and Sea of Azov seems to be in the same spirit; while the 
address of Napoleon to his Imperial Guard, assembled at the Tuile- 
ries on Tuesday, telling the men that they should plant the eagles 
of France on the walls of Sebastopol, shows that the enlarged 
operations by sea and land do not omit the reduction of the fort- 
ress; and that the military action in no place awaits the dilatory 
negotiations of conference or congress. 


Among the members sitting at the Vienna Congress, we suppose, 
will be the representative of Sardinia; for that state has just given 
her adhesion to the protocol of April 10, and is thus associated 
with France and England in defending national independence as 
outraged in Turkey. Sardinia is not yet one of the “powers” of 
Europe ; but her conduct on many an occasion, and consistently since 
1848, has been such as to stamp her acts with wisdom, courage, 
and honesty. She has no direct interest in the question of the 
| Holy Places, or in the integrity of Turkey, and only the ordinary 
commercial interest in the navigation of the Danube; but she has 
| a vital interest in keeping back the Absolute spirit which is in- 
| compatible with her political welfare, in sustaining the principle 
that each state is entitled to an independent power of self-develop- 
ment, and in being recognized as a member of the European family. 

And the right of self-development which she is thus lending her 
arm to sustain, she is exercising in a manner that commands the 
respect and admiration of the most powerful states. While the 
South of Italy is in the throes of an hysterical ecstacy about the 
newly-discovered beauties of “ the Immaculate Conception,”—while 
Rome is endeavouring to sustain herself with foreign bayonets and to 
retrieve lost spiritual provinces,—while other countries are wasting 
their energies in theoretical contests, political, social, or religious,— 
Sardinia is calmly and steadily proceeding with a great act of ec- 
clesiastical reformation and national independence. She is abo- 
lishing the monastic institutions, with a measure remarkable as 
much for its moderation and its generosity as for its efficacy. 
Compensation is secured for existing officers and inmates; cha- 
ritable brotherhoods or sisterhoods are suffered to survive, but 
under a civil control, strengthened by a register of all members, 
calculated alike to protect the state and the individual citizen; and 
the funds thus accruing go to the augmentation of poor benetices 
or the compensation for suppressed tithes. The English reader 
can appreciate a measure which combines many incidents of our 
own history from the days of Henry the Eighth to those of Vic- 
toria; and which, under the once “ Conservative ” Count Cavour, 
is conducted with the sagacity, the resolution, the prudence, and 
the considerateness of a Peel. 





The war connects the thoughts of men in all parts of the world, 
and the leading point in the news from America relates to it. The 
Committee of the Senate on Foreign Relations is reported to have 
resolved on recommending President Pierce to offer the mediation 
of the American Government to the belligerent parties, as the 


| Emperor Alexander offered to mediate between England and Ame- 
| rica in 1813—without obtaining acceptance of the offer. 


The too 
close alliance between our own Government and that of Russia 
has excited dislike among Englishmen, although it was partly ex- 
cused by the alliances of royal houses and by the usages of diplo- 
macy among “old world” governments. But the affection between 
America and Russia is regarded as unnatural: and if, for that 
leaning, we never could feel to our Transatlantic cousins what we 
have felt towards Czar-worshiping Prussia, the English public will 
very generally question the fitness of this opportunity as the occa- 
sion for America to present herself on the field of European diplo- 
macy ; where, in some other matters, she would be welcomed. 


In receiving the well-merited compliments of the Anglo-Ame- 
rican port of Liverpool, Lord Elgin had a right to say that he 
had fulfilled the special twofold service which he undertook on 
assuming the government of Canada,—that of leaving the once 
rebellious province nothing to envy in other countries, and that of 
removing every wish for annexation. He might have said that 
the wish had died out on both sides of the border,—for the sym- 
pathy with those who were thought to be oppressed animated the 
Yankee borderer more than any notions of state policy. And as to 
envying other countries, the Canadians have now attained a con- 


| dition so flourishing, so independent, and politically so free, that 


they might look in yain to find a state where greater freedom 
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exists. Certainly not in the Union, where party and Mrs. Grundy 
exercise infinitely more tyranny ; not even in England, where the 
majority still casts an eye of vain longing at the franchise. Lord 
Elgin should try his Colonial hand in his own home, and strive to 
leaye us nothing to envy even in Canada. 


Che Court. 
Arrer a brief stay of two days at Osborne, the Qiicen and her family 
set out for Windsor Castle at two o’clock on Tuesday, and arrived there 
a little after five. On the way, her Majesty and Prince Albert inspected 
one of the huts, many of which were lying about the Clarence Yard, 
and which had been put up for the occasion. 

Prince Albert visited London on Thursday morning; called on the 
Duchess of Gloucester; and returned to Windsor in time for the Queen’s 
luncheon. 

The guests at Windsor Castle, since her Majesty’s return, have in- 
cluded the Duchess of Kent, the Marquis and the Marchioness of Aber- 
corn, and Lord Torrington. Lieutenant-General Sir De Lacy Evans had 
been invited for Tuesday, but he was prevented by indisposition from | 
attending her Majesty. 

The Countess of Neuilly, the Prince and Princess of Joinville, and the 
Duchess of Coburg, visited the Queen yesterday. 


Che Petropolis. 

The charters of the City of London require that the Lord Mayor shall 
hold a quarterly session in the Borough of Southwark. At those sessions, 
it is usual to summon forty-eight grand jurors and twenty-three petty 
jurors. Sometimes, however, there are no cases for trial. That occurred 
at the session on Monday last; when Mr. Alderman Wilson, who ap- 
peared for the Lord Mayor, raised the question, whether there is any 
necessity for summoning juros on such occasions; and he suggested that 
it should be referred to the Recorder and Law-officers of the Corporation 
to consider whether the unnecessary trouble cannot be dispensed with. 








At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, letters 
relating to Mr. Livingstone and Dr. Barth, the African explorers, were 
read. Mr. Livingstone had set out once more into the interior. Hopes 
are entertained that the report of Dr. Barth’s death will prove unfounded. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, Frederick Golden, a youth of 
eighteen, pleaded guilty to picking a pocket. He is a known and convicted 
thief; and told the committing Magistrate that he had no means of getting 
a living—his father was in the Navy, but he had never seen him since he 
was a year and a half old. Addressing the Chairman of the Sessions, he 
said—“ I wish you would send me into the Navy, or abroad somewhere. 
If you were to let me out, I should be hunted down, because I am a thief. 
I would live honestly if I could; but I cannot; and I must live somehow, 
and so I have to thieve. I wish you would be so kind as to send me out of 
the country.” Mr, Witham said, in the former war they sent all the rogues 
and vagabonds they could into the Navy; but they did not do so now. As 
to this prisoner’s request, he had no power to send him abroad or into the 
Navy. Prisoner—“I hope you will, sir.” Mr. Witham—‘ All I can do 
will be to sentence you to fifteen years’ transportation ; but if I do so [am 
not at all sure that they will send you out.” Prisoner—‘*I hope you will 
be so kind as to do that, sir.”’ Mr. Witham—‘ Well, then, the sentence 
upon you is that you be transported beyond the seas for fifteen years: but 
you must not make sure that jou will be sent out,’’ Prisoner (walking 
away from the bar delighted)—‘* Thank you, sir; thank you, sir!” 

On Wednesday, John Collins was tried for assaulting Policeman Anderson 
in the execution of his duty. The evidence was so contradictory that some- 
body must have committed perjury. Anderson declared that Collins vio- 
lently assaulted him because he requested him to ‘move on”’ after there had 
been a disturbance in Brick Lane ; he gave Collins no provocation. But 
the witnesses for the defence swore that Anderson kissed Collins’s wife as 
she was buying vegetables ; that Anderson’s hat fell off, and Collins kicked 
it for the impertinence to his wife; and that the constable then attacked 
Collins. The Jury pronounced a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty’: they said they 
gave Collins the benefit of the doubt caused by such contradictory evidence, 
but did not impute perjury to the prosecutor. 


Another foreigner, this time a native of Italy, has nearly perpetrated a 
double murder in Marylebone. Some time since, a ‘*Mr. Lambert,” whose 
real name was Latham, took the house No. 5 Foley Place. He was accom- 
amg by a “Mrs. Lambert,” nct his wife, a Mrs. Jane Williamson, a mil- 
iner living apart from her husbend, and Luigi Buranelli, an Italian valet. 
“Mr. Latham” was the son of . eminent stockbroker, and he formerly oc- 
cupied the post of storekeeper * Greenwich Hospital. He married a lidy 
of property ; on his father’s deail »roperty was left him; and when he re- 
tired from his office some years avo. —_ was on a pension of 250/, per annum. 
Subsequently he separated from »i-  ife, each taking a share of the pro- 
perty ; he assumed the nam» of “1 «mbert,’’ and formed a connexion with 
the woman now called ‘*Mrs. .amvert.’’ Urged by his friends to quit her, 
he gave out that before doing so ie should set her up in a business. For 
this purpose, it is said, the house in Foley Place was taken; and Mrs. Jane 
Williamson was associated with Mrs. Lambert in partnership as wardrobe- 
dealers. Buranelli the Italian was invited to lodge there too; hence the 
tragedy. Buranelli made love to Mrs. Williamson: he declares that she 
returned his passion—that she was with child by him, but that Mrs, Lam- 
bert proposed by drugs to prevent the birth of the child. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Lambert states that Mrs, Williamson complained of the importunities 
of the Italian, and that in consequence he was ordered to quit the house. 
‘Mr. Lambert,” says Buranelli, * threatened to strike me, on Thursday last 
week. I then became desperate from that time.” On Saturday night he 
bought pistols, powder, and ball ; sat up nearly all night writing wild love- 
letters to Mrs. Williamson ; and on Sunday morning he went to the house 
in Foley Place. A charwoman who attended opened the door; Buranelli 
gave her a greatcoat and packet to take down-stairs. Then he entered the 
bedroom of the Lamberts, and shot Mr. Lambert through the head as he 
lay, and fired at Mrs, Lambert, as she sprang towards him. Rushing up the 
stairs, he vainly tried to obtain an interview with Mrs. Williamson; and 
finding a policeman, who had been called by the hal{-murdered woman and 
the servant, was coming up the stairs, he dashed into a garret, loaded a 
pistol a second time, and shot himself. The door was broken open, and he 
was found yet alive. Mr. Lambert was dead; Mrs. Lambert, though badly 
wounded, is expected to recover ; Buranelli will probably live to be tried for 
murder, 

The inquest began on Tuesday; when Mr. Henry Turner Latham, the 
brother of tie murdered man, was examined, Lut the inquiry did not pro- , 
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‘ who, alarmed at the consequences, confessed to the Lamberts. 






[Saturday, 





ceed beyond the identification of Buranelli at the Middlesex Hospital ; as it 
is hoped that by next Wednesday Mrs. Lambert will be able to give evidence, 

Mr. Latham is described as a remarkably tall and handsome man. He 
was Shot in his sleep ; the ‘ball entering the back of the neck and severing 
the spinal marrow. Mrs. Lambert was shot through the right arm, and the 
ball entered her breast—whether its position has yet been discovered we 
cannot say. Buranelli shot himself in the face and head; the bullet tear. 
ing his nose and lacerating one of his eyes. 

Some papers written by the assassin, in Italian, were found in the parce} 
which he gave to the charwoman when he entered the house on Sunday 
morning. They have been translated and published. In one of them, 
styled a ‘“*memorandum,” Buranelli gives an account of his unhappy love, 
He begins by saying that the Lamberts are the cause of his desperation. 
Mr. Lambert led him to believe that he and Madame Williamson had be- 
come attached to each other. ‘In conclusion, a flame was lighted in our 
hearts, which hurried us onward to the point of impropriety, though Madame 
Williamson was both an experienced and capricious woman. In that mo- 
ment of love our reason deserted us, and she swore to be true to me many 
times more than if I was her husband, and I for my part the same.” 
This ‘‘love’’ was mutual, and “cost the honour of Madame Williamson” ; 
Buranelli 
says he then discovered that “‘M. Kolozdy and M. Zambelli had become, 
through the Lamberts, equally attached to Madame Williamson”’ ; that she, 
by their intermeddling, said she “‘ wanted to love him no more”’ ; and that 
Madame Lambert had promised to give her “as sweetheart a Sardinian young 
man,” who was to lodge in the house. He declares that Lambert let apart- 
ments “to Mrs. , first prostitute of Regent Street”; and that he stole a 
bracelet and ring. Towards the close of the paper his madness breaks 
forth. ‘It was not enough for them to have had the satisfaction of expel- 
ling me from their house, but they have said to everybody that I am a rogue 
and a thief, and an assassin; and all the worst calumnies that could be 
uttered they have applied to me. Ah! I who am the offended! who was 
forced on to a love for which I am now suffering, and to be insulted for it! 
Abandoned by my sweatheart, I lost my reason and became amadman!.. . . 
I resolved to speak to the Lamberts, and after that to die in peace. Oh, my 
brains! I lost myself! God forgive my excess! I am lost! Iam a dying 
desperate man! God forgive the great many faults of which I have been 
guilty! The Lamberts have made me an assassin. I recommend to you my 
daughter, because the little one is innocent! Iam a Roman and an honest 
Italian, as you will perceive by my certificates. Since I am in England, 
they call me a thief and an assassin. Ly doing so they cause me to act as 
such,” 

Buranelli is said to have been formerly a valet to a Mr. T. Stewart of 
Perth ; who thus wrote of him to his brother, Mr. George Drummond 
Stewart— 

* Racommando il mio fidelissimo cameriere, Luigi Buranelli, 





T. Srewarr, 
* Mando questo a mio fratello, George. 
**Capt. Le Mesurier, RN.” : 
Mr. G. Stewart allowed him a pension of 20/. a year. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Mr. Aldridge, a merchant, called the 
attention of Alderman Wilson to some very suspicious proceedings by a Mr. 
W. Wardroper. ‘This person, by letters and advertisements in the journals, 
had announced that be had chartered a vessel to take out goods to the Cri- 
mea, and that he would undertake the sale of articles on commission ; goods 
were to be forwarded to St. Katherine’s Docks; he himself intended to go 
out in the ship. _Wardroper’s “offices” in Fenchurch Street looked most 
unlike a place of business; on inquiry, nothing could be learnt of the ship 
chartered, or of the security for goods intrusted to the agent. Subsequently, 
it was found that Wardroper advertised for a clerk, who was to “* command 
300/. or 400/.,’”’ and also for ‘* a capitalist”’ to lend 25002. to 3000/7. on security 
of goods to be shipped to the Crimea. The advertiser is an invalid, unfit for a 
voyage to the Black Sea. Alderman Wilson sent for Mr. Wardroper, and he 
came. In answer to questions, he admitted that he had not yet chartered a 
ship, but he was going to do so; he was not acquainted with shipping goods ; 
he had been in the medical profession; he was really going to the Crimea, 
and he should take a “secretary”’ with him, as his hands are paralyzed, 
After hearing Wardroper’s statements, Alderman Wilson said he should leave 
the case in the hands of the Commissioner of Police. 

Mr. Wardroper had promised to attend at the Mansionhouse on Wednes- 
day, at noon: he did not come. Later in the day Mr. Parry appeared for 
him, and said an error had been made as to the time at which he was to 
appear before the Aldermen. The matter was therefore postponed. Before 
Mr. Parry arrived, some more information was made public adverse to the 
bona fides of the scheme. But Alderman Wilson, in consequence of state- 
ments made to Mr. Aldridge by Mrs. Wardroper, expressed an opinion that 
Wardroper, from his incapacity, was the dupe of some designing person; a 
view which Alderman Carden only partially shared. 

Frederick Knowles has been sent to prison by the Worship Street Magis- 
trate, in default of bail to keep the peace, for threatening with loaded pis- 
tols a young woman, who repelled his courtship on finding that be was a mar- 
ried man. 

Joseph Martin, a carpenter, has been remanded by the Worship Street 
Magistrate ona charge of *“‘ cutting and wounding.” Martin’s wife had been 
obliged to separate from him on account of ill-treatment ; she supported her- 
self by her own labour. The other night she went to a public-house for 
some beer; her husband happened to be there, and he saw her. She hastily 
left the house to avoid him; but he followed her, and with a knife stabbed 
her in the arm,—narrowly missing the head of his own infant, which his 
wife was carrying. 

George Hall is in custody on a charge of fraudulently obtaining 20/. from 
Messrs. Peto and Betts. He pretended to bring ‘‘ nayvies”’ from Gloucester- 
shire for service in the Crimea, and he obtained money for their travelling 
expenses: it turned out that he had picked up the men in the streets of 
London, 

The Marylebone Magistrate has committed Charles Simpson, a young man 
respectably connected, for stealing a ten-pound note, the property of Messrs. 
Scott and Co., the bankers, to whom he was clerk. He had expended the 
money in buying a watch. 

John Styles, a letter-carrier at Hoxton, has been committed by the Bow 
Street Magistrate for very shameful misbehaviour—the wholesale non-de- 
livery of letters. He was too lazy to do his duty; people at Hoxton fre- 
quently complained of the non-arrival of letters; it is believed that Styles 
burnt some to save the trouble of delivery; and when he was arrested no 
fewer than 108 post-letters were found in his lodgings, where they bad lain 
for some days. 

Spier, formerly clerk to Messrs. Spooner and Co., the bankers, has been 
committed on a seeond charge—forging a check for 58/. 8s. 6d. The offence 
was committed while Spier was still in Messrs. Spooner’s service. ‘The 
bankers were advised from the country to pay Mr. Stretton 58/. 8s. 6d. ; a 
check purporting to be signed by Mr. Stretton was presented, and paid; 
some of the notes the produce of the forgery were traced to Spier. 
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The Drapers Company have sent a donation of ten guineas to each of the | 


Police-oflices for the poor-box : this is the fourth City Company which has 
recently given seasonable aid to the poor-boxes. 
Che Provinces, 

The Earl of Elgin arrived at Liverpool from Canada on Tuesday, in 
the Pacific. On Wednesday he met the principal members of the Ame- 
rican Chamber of Commerce and the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
in the drawingroom of the Town-hall; and received from them addresses 
congratulating him on his return, and expressing their satisfaction at his 
sound commercial policy, and the treaty which he has negotiated with 
the United States. In his reply, Lord Elgin said that he had had two 
objects in view as Governor-General of British North America. The 
first was to place the colonists in a condition which left them nothing to 
envy in the condition of any other people on earth , ihe second, to place 
the commercial relations of the British Colonies and the United States 
on such a footing that they should not in future furnish occasions of es- 
trangement between the British and American people. 

“1 think I may take it upon myself to say, that nine-tenths of the people 
of Canada are now of opinion that their condition in connexion with Eng- 
land contrasts favourably with that of any other people on the earth. And 
I believe also, that the intimate commercial relationship which shall spring 
up between these two countries, when the reciprocity treaty comes fully 
into operation, will render Canada in future, not a barrier and a severance, 
but a link to unite thesé two kindred peoples. ... . If I might venture 
upon such a paradox, I might say that in these our days the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind are those who teach the nations and peoples of the earth 
that they are mutually dependent, and that no one member of that mighty 
aggregate which constitutes the body corporate of nations can suffer unless 
the other suffer with it. A most striking and instructive illustration of that 
fact is being afforded even at the present moment. There can be no doubt 
whatever but that there are some persons—though I don’t suppose they are 
very numerous—on the other side of the water, who, when they heard 
that the nations of Europe were going to war, rubbed their hands and said, 
‘ Our time is coming. ‘The nations of the Old World are getting into con- 
fusion, and the treasures of the earth are to be poured into our hands.’ But 
what is the result? I believe it is an indisputable fact, that those calamities 
which are incident to a state of warfure—stagnation of trade, dearth of em- 
ployment, bankruptcy, and misery of different descriptions—are bearing as 
severely upon the United States as upon those nations which are immediately 
engaged in warfare. Gentlemen, this is a most valuable lesson, and it may 
be some compensation for the miserable calamities we are now enduring if 
that lesson is not read to the world in vain,” 





The Commission, sitting at Clevedon, appointed to inquire into the prima 
facie case against Mr. Archdescon Denison, closed its sittings on Wed- 
nesday ; when the Chairman, Bishop Carr, read the following document. 

“The Commissioners, after due consideration of the depositions taken be- 
fore them, and of certain printed sermons, numbered 1, 2, and 3, and of the 
documents annexed, declare their unanimous opinion— 

“ First, that as respects the preaching and publication, or making known 
and public, the above sermons by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Taunton, 
within the diocese of Bath and Wells, there are suflicient prima facie grounds 
for instituting further proceedings, 

“Secondly, the Commissioners, having carefully examined the aforesaid 
sermons, and the charges specified in the Commission, declare their unani- 
mous opinion that the proposition of the venerable the Archdeacon, that to 
all who come to the Lord’s table, to those who eat and drink worthily and 
to those who eat and drink unworthily, the body and blood of Christ are 
given, and that by all who come to the Lord’s table, by those who eat and 
drink worthily and by those who eat and drink unworthily, the body and 
blood of Christ are received, is directly contrary or repugnant to the doc- 
trine of the Church of England, and especially to the Articles of Religion ; 
and that the doctrines as set forth in the aforesaid sermons, with reference 
to the real presence, in the holy eucharist, are unsupported by the Articles 
taken in their literal and grammatical sense, are contrary to the doctrines 
and teaching of the Church of England, and have a very dangerous ten- 
dency. 

“‘The Commissioners are therefore of opinion, secondly, that there is suf- 
ficient prima facie ground for instituting further proceedings. 

‘*The Commissioners at the same time think it due to the venerable the 
Archdeacon to state, that in the sermons under consideration he has ex- 
eee his full assent and consent to the Articles of Religion; and that he 
has ex animo condemned the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and parti- 
cularly the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation.” 

The Bishop of Natal, who will leave England for his diocese in a few 
days, was entertained on Tuesday evening at a farewell soirée in St. An- 
drew’s Hall, Norwich, Dr. Colenso formerly officiated as a village cler- 
gyman in Norfolk. 

“Some of his constituents’ have written to Mr. John Bright, ex- 
pressing their concurrence in his views on the war. In reply, dated 
Rochdale, January 3, Mr. Bright says that he has preferred the consci- 
ousness of having done his duty to “any of the fleeting popularity” 
which might be gained by subjecting his convictions “to the passion of 
the day.” 

“*T need hardly say, that nothing but the strongest conviction that I am 
in the right on this question of the war could have induced me to oppose 
myself to the public feeling with regard to it; and I have a full confidence 
that before long the views I have propounded will be much more readily 
accepted than they are at present.”’ 

The rumour that a petition is likely to be presented against the return 
of Sir S. Bignold at the late election for Norwich is re peated, and with 
an air of greater authority. 


At the opening of the Birmingham Borough Sessions, last week, Mr. 
M. D. Hill, the Recorder, took for the text of his charge to the Grand 
Jury, the influence of intemperance upon the nation ; and sought a re- 
medy in such a measure as the Maine Liquor Law. But he did not ad- 
vocate the immediate and arbitrary prohibition of intoxicating liquors. On 
the contrary, he showed from the course of history, that prohibitions, in 
the teeth of public opinion, are inoperative and vicious in their effects ; 
and he arrived at these conclusions— 

“* That laws affecting the daily habits of life can never b> enforced unless 
they have the hearty consent of the people at large, as evinced by the 
opinions of a majority vastly preponderating in numbers and in every other 
element of power over the dissentients. .... We have made the dis- 
covery, or rather the truth has been forced upon our attention, that the traffic 
in alcoholic drinks obeys that great law of political economy which regulates 
all other commerce, namely, that any interference with the free action of 
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manufacturer, importer, vender, or purchaser, diminishes consumption. 
Whether the restriction has revenue for its object, as in the imposition of 


| duties, or whether it has morals and good order for its purpose, as in regu- 
| lations respecting the number of venders or the hours duriig which they 


| nution of the quantity consumed. 


may exercise their vocation, still the effect is found to be the same—dimi- 
But the restrictions must not only be im- 
posed by the Legislature, they must be carried into effect by the ministers of 
the law ; and that they should be effective, they must not be opposed by a 
dominant public opinion.” 

Mr. Hill pointed out that the Maine Liquor Law has been adopted in 
six States of the American Union ; that in its operation it has diminished 
pauperism and emptied prisons ; and that no State where it has been once 
adopted has abandoned the measure. But he also pointed out, that it was 
imposed and enforced by public opinion alone. In England, not less than 
fifty millions sterling, if not more, is annually expended upon intoxicating 
drinks ; while only five millions are spent on literature, including news- 
papers ! 


Another body of sick and wounded from the Crimea, 194 in number, 
arrived at Portsmouth on Monday, in the Candia. They were landed, 
this time, with great care. 

“The Major-General commanding (pro tem.) Portsmouth garrison, Sir 
Frederick Smith, Rear-Admiral Superintendent Martin, Brigade-Major 
Dalgetty, Flag-Lieutenant Waddilove, Colonel Lord Methuen, of the Royal 
Wilts Militia, Master-Attendant Underwood, R.N., and small armies of 
assistants told off in files, with naval cots fitted as hand-stretchers, blankets, 
bedding, &c., and a number of omnibuses or covered vans, ranged along in 
baggage-train array, were all in waiting long before the ship was lashed 
alongside the dockyard jetty, to render help, each in his allotted position ; 
and each seemed to vie with the others in alacrity when his turn came to 
‘bear a hand.” The mere ‘brow’ or unprotected gangboard from the side 
of the ship to the jetty, which served the Himalaya’s unfortunate freight, 
gave place today to well-stepped and substantial double-railed landing- 
stages, and carpenters were busy at them as soon as the ship was hauled 
alongside, and made them quite secure. Sir Frederick Smith and Colonel 
Lord Methuen were most indefatigable in personally directing the move- 
ments of those under their orders; and, as a consequence, the work of dis- 
embarkation was entered upon with propriety, and pursued with care and 
diligence until the ship was cleared, The medical staff of the garrison was 
most assiduous with its important aid; the wounded were removed to sick 
quarters under personal medical superintendence.” 


At the Bristol Quarter-Sessions, this week, the notable oil-robberies came 
before the court. J. Davey was tried for stealing oil from Messrs. Hare ; 
and Mr. John Gilbert junior, an oil-merechant, Davey’s master, for felo- 
niously receiving the same. Both were convicted, Gilbert was sentenced 
to four years’ penal servitude, and Davey to two years’ im prisoment. 

Mary Blessin, a married woman of Otley, in Yorkshire, has been com - 
mitted by the Coroner for the murder of Francis Blessin, her uncle, an old 
man of eighty. According to her own statement, the deceased attacked her 
first ; she retaliated, inflicting wounds from which he bled to death, 

The Coroner's inquest into the death of Harriet Ardron, who was shot at 
Thorpe Hesley by a man named Hawksworth, have pronounced the offence 
“Manslaughter” only. It is not clear why they did not think it murder, 
but, apparently, they concluded that Hawksworth did not intend to kill the 
young woman, but had shot her by most culpable carelessness in handling 
his gun. Unfortunately, the dying woman's declaration was not taken: the 
stories atloat of jer account of the matter point to Hawksworth’s act as 
murder, and nothing less. 

Williams, a sailor of the Himalaya, in a bad state, of health, landed from 
that ship at Portsmouth, last week. Unable to walk, he was carried, firs 
to the Sailors’ Home, but refused admission there because he was ill; next 
to the Royal Hospital, where he was refused admission because he brought 
no “order,”’ The bearers of the dying man next applied to one of Lloyd's 
agents, and he recommended the Union Workhouse, Thither Williams was 
carried,—the precaution being now taken to obtain an “ order’’ on the way 
here, after six hours’ exposure, he was admitted—to die before the morning 
The medical ofticer of the union certified, that, the cause of the sailor's death 
was “ exhaustion and exposure, and having been landed from the Himalaya 
when unable to walk to proper shelter; he has also been much neglected 
during the passage.”’ The Coroner ** saw no necessity for an inquest,”’ and 
the body was buried. Subsequently, the Portsea Board of Ciuardians took 
up the subject, and passed an order requesting the Coroner to give his reasons. 


At the second meeting of the Coroner's Jury to inquire into the cause of 
the two deaths on the Eastern Counties Railway near Thetford, Coldman, 
the guard of the passenger-train, on whom the blame of the collision ha 
been thrown, offered himself as a witness. Ie stated, that as soon as his 
train came to a stand, and’when the driver told him it would take some 
time to repair the engine, he got his coat, which contained the fog-signale, 
and hastened down the line; he aitached two fog-signals to the rails; and 
was still proceeding farther back, when the cattle-train came up, at a great 
rate. According to Coldman’s statement, he had gone back as far as the 
time would permit, and was therefore blameless in the matter: the distance 
he went was 450 yards. The driver of the cattle-train deposed, that, after 
the crash, in answer to the inquiry, ‘* Why were you not further back with 
your signals?”’ Coldman said to him, “Why, man, I was sitting on tha 
gate, waiting for you.”’ Another witness corroborated the driver's report. 
Major Wynne, the Government Inspector, reported the engine that broke 
down to be an old one, but in fair working order: the jib which broke wae 
of unexceptionable material. 

Mrs. Margaret Hurman, oct uple r of a farm at Brithdic, near Aberdare, 
has perished on Gellygaer Mountain. She was attempting to return home 
at night over the mountain, when a light she had with her was extinguished, 
she lost her way, and died by exposure. She was advanced in years. The 
body was not found for some days. 


Mr. Oliver of Liverpool is again not a bankrupt. On Wednesday, in the 
Liverpool Bankruptey Court, the creditor, who had obtained an adjudication 
of bankruptev, withdrew from the contest against those who opposed the 
bankruptcy; and Mr. Commissioner Stevenson declared the adjudication set 
aside and the petition void. 

SCOTLAND. 

Another Judge of the Supreme Court in Scotland has departed— Lord 
Robertson. He dropped down suddenly and expired, in his own house 
at Edinburgh, on Wednesday. The news speedily reached the Court of 
Session, and the Lord Justice Clerk, unable to proceed with the cause 
before him, closed the court. Mr. Patrick Robertson was called to the bar 
in 1815, and raised to the bench in 1843. He was an able lawyer ; cele- 
brated also as a social humourist, and in his later years surprised the 


| world by an unsuspected vein of elegant poetry. 
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Since Lord Jeffrey’s decease in 1850, no fewer than nine of the thirteen 

Judges of the Court of Session, then on the bench, have died, besides 

three appointed since 1850. These twelve Judges were Jeffrey, Mac- 

kenzie, Moncreiff, Lord President Boyle, Fullarton, Medwyn, Cuning- 

hame, Cockburn, Robertson, Dundrennan, Anderson, and Rutherfurd ; 

— os last-named having been appointed subsequent to Lord Jeffrey's 
eath, 

The vacancy caused by the demise of Lord Rutherfurd will be filled up 
on the meeting of the whole Court on Tuesday next, by the elevation of 
Mr. Craufurd, Solicitor-General of Scotland; who will take the title of 
Lord Ardmillan, and who will be succeeded in his present office by Mr. 
Thomas Mackenzie, Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty. 


The annual meeting of the United Industrial School Society took place 
in Edinburgh last week. Lord Murray presided; and Bailie Kay, Lord 
Neaves, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Black, Mr. Forbes of Medwyn, the Dean of 
Guild, and Dr, Lee, took part in the proceedings. Lord Murray ex- 


plained, that difficulties beset the most important part of their under- | 


taking, the providing of food for the children. Prices are so high, and it 
is so desirable to receive as many poor children as possible, that the 
friends of the Society would be called upon for larger subscriptions. In 
other respects the condition of the school is improved. At any hour 
during the morning, visitors may sce the Scriptures in the hands 
of the children; the ordinary version in the hands of the Pro- 
testants, the Douai version in the hands of the Roman Catholics. 
Many persons had attacked them, and by pious frauds had tried to put 
them down ; but it is now acknowledged that the attempt had failed, and 
the only contention now between the schools in Edinburgh is to try who 
shall do the most good. 
commitments had decreased from 250 to 57. In 1851, the average num- 
ber of criminals of all classes was 702; in 1854, 386. Lord Neaves cs- 
pecially insisted that there should be no monopoly of charity ; that poor 
Protestants and poor Catholics alike should share in the benefits of the 
society. 

At the annual mecting of the Bible Society held recently in Edinburgh, 
Lord Panmure, the chairman, supplied a correction of Mr, Bright’s Roch- 
dale speech anent the Emperor Nicholas and the Bible. 
the name of Russia occurred in the Society’s report. Once, indeed, Rus- 
sia cherished and admitted the Scriptures : the Emperor Alexander coun- 
tenanced the labours of the Foreign Bible Socicty, established one in 
Russia, and caused the Bible to be translated into Russ, Mr. Bright 


had said that the Emperor Nicholas is friendly to the circulation of the | 


Scriptures: it is true, be allowed the edition of the translation permitted 
by the Emperor Alexander to be exhausted; but he permitted no further 
edition to be struck off, and no further circulation of the Bible in the 
tongue of his countrymen; and he had done all he could to limit the co- 
pies to the Greek Church, which looks up to him as its father and its 
God. These facts Lord Panmure had ascertained through Mr. Robert 
Haldane, the Secretary of the Society; and they are the simple truth. 
A portion of the Fins and other inhabitants of Finland, and the German 
Lutherans, have access to the Scriptures; but that was one of the condi- 
tions on which they yielded up their country. But how had the Em- 
peror treated the Moravians scttled in the Crimea? They went there to 


cultivate the soil and convert the Kalmucks ; they made some way; but | 


when the harvest of converts began to thicken, the Greek Church with 


their Emperor stepped in, and refused to allow them to teach any farther ! 
pe ppe ’ y 


unless they would teach the religion of the Greek Church. The conse- 


quence has been, that the Moravians still cultivate the soil, but they have 


ceased to make converts, 


“They do these things differently in Scotland.” The authorities at | 
bail Mr. Rowbotham, the manager of the North | 


Edinburgh have held to 
British Railway, and Mr, Souter, the assistant locomotive superintendent, 
as well asthe usual herd of subordinates, in relation to a recent fatal ** acci- 
dent ’’ on the railway. 


Furvign oud Caolonial. 


France.—The detachments of the new Imperial Guard, commanded 
by General Ulrich, and ordered for service in the Crimea, were reviewed 
by the Emperor on Tuesday, in the Court of Honour in the Tuileries. 
The soldiers were formed in squares in front of the Pavillon de I’ Horloge ; 
where the Emperor posted himself on horseback, the Empress sitting in 
the balcony above. Advancing to the front, the Emperor addressed the 
troops— 

“* Soldiers—The French people in the sovereignty of their will have set up 
again many things deemed for ever dead, and now the Empire is reconsti- 
tuted. Intimate alliances exist with our former enemies. ‘The flag of France 
waves with honour on distant shores, which until now the bold flight of our 
eagles bas never reached. The Imperial Guard, the heroic representative of 
military glory and honour, is here before me, surrounding the Emperor as of 
yore, wearing the sume uniform, carrying the same flag, and, above all, 
cherishing in its heart the same feelings of devotion to its country. Receive 
then these flags ; which will lead you on to victory, as they led your fathers, 
asthey have just led your comrades. Goand share what dangers yet remain 
to be surmounted, what glory to be gathered. Soon you will have received 


the noble baptism to which you aspire, and*you will have helped to plant our 


eagles on the walls of Sebastopol.” 

Then dismounting, the Emperor presented flags to the two Colonels 
commanding the Voltigeurs and Grenadiers; the Empress came down, and 
they walked arm in arm round the squares, repeatedly couversing with 
the soldiers. 

A new recruiting bill is under the consideration of the Council of State. 
One of its chief provisions abolishes recruiting assurance companies, and 
empowers the State to provide substitutes at a fixed rate. 
practice is for the conscript to purchase a substitute ; and as he frequently 


. Oe find the funds immediately, his friends or the companies lend him 


2 ibncy. 


ty me br Jobn Russell—who with Lady Jobn Russell has been called to 
} Paris by the illness of a female relative of Lady Jobu—had an interview 


witly tbe\Emperor Napoleon on Thursday, 


5 . Gries y.—Early in the week, telegraphic despatches from Vienna, 
eg nepal recived as authentic, announced that the Emperor of Russia 
‘as Es seht/ a reply to the last communication of Prince Gortschakoff, au- 
beh | ah g him to accept the four points, avd their interpretations, as a start- 
LO fpwint for negotiations. ‘Then came the intelligence that the points 


vir interpretations had been unreservedly accepted, but that pend- 
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ing negotiations hostilities would not be discontinued. Much obscurity 
still hangs about the relation of whatever has occurred ;_and it is impos- 
sible to say more than that Prince Gortschakoff and the Emperor seem to 
have found the means of continuing negotiations at Vienna for a fortnight 
longer,—as some surmise, that he may further improve his formidable 
position on the Vistula, and enable Prussia still to temporize. 
A telegraphic despatch received yesterday states that Prussia has given 
in her adhesion to the treaty of the 2d December. Yet reports have been 
rife all the week that she has declined to mobilize her federal contingent 
at the request of Austria. A telegraphic despatch from Berlin, dated 
Thursday, supplies, however, a fact bearing on the question— 
‘The military authorities are in communication with the railway ad- 
ministrations respecting the means available for a speedy concentration of 
troops, and orders have been given for adapting goods-carriages for the con- 
veyance of soldiers. The ultimate object of these preparations is unknown. 
An armed neutrality is spoken of, but only as a transitional expedient.” 
In a speech to the officers in garrison at Coblentz, on the Ist instant, 
the Prince of Prussia said they could scarcely hope to arrive at the end of 
1855 without secing active service in the field. 
‘* As yet,”’ he added, “the King has succeeded in preserving peace in his 
| states; without, however, the existing complications being lessened ; on the 
contrary, they have become more serious. But, as some parts of the army 
are already on a war footing, it may easily come to pass that the whole army 
shall be placed in a like position. In that case, I repeat what I have al- 
ready said to you—that the King will intimate to the army on what side it 
is to show its front, and that it will have nothing lse to do than to defend 
and to augment the glory and honour which belong to it. To attain that 
object, the greatest efforts must still be made during peace, in order to be 
able one day to sustain the trial on the field of battle.” 
The Constitutionnel publishes a letter from “ an eminent statesman at 
Berlin,” dated the 7th instant. Some passages possess additional interest 
at this moment when Prussia is reported to have joined the Allies. 
‘** If we examine the conduct of our Cabinet since the commencement of 
the Eastern qustion, it will be found that its participation in diplomatic 
conferences, its treaty of the 20th of April with Austria, and the additional 
| article of the 26th of November, were only intended to thwart or paralyze 
the action of the other great Powers. As for myself, I doubt greatly that 
even if Prussia should accede to the treaty of the 2d of December, which is 
more than problematic, she would give a serious and decided codperation to 
the common undertaking. My opinion is based on a fact which has passed un- 
yerceived in the newspapers, and which is as characteristic as it is significant. 
The conclusion of the treaty of alliance of the 2d of December between 
Austria and the Western Powers was officially communicated to the Cabinet of 
Berlin in the evening of the 16th ultimo. The day after, our Court cele- 
brated at Potsdam the féte of the Emperor Nicholas by a grand banquet, to 
| which were ‘commanded’ the most zealous partisans of Russia. Such of 
the Prussian generals as are proprietors of Russian regiments put on the 
Russian uniform for the occasion. Such a demonstration at the very mo- 
ment at which Prussia received the invitation to join the alliance of Austria, 
France, and Eng!and, to combat Russia, plainly shows the true sentiments 
which dominate in our higher spheres. During the last seven months, the 
Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna have done nothing except to exchange de- 
spatch on despatch, in order to come to an understanding as to the obliga- 
tions which Prussia contracted in signing with Austria the treaty of 
the 20th of April. The Vienna Cabinet hoped that the additional 
article of the 26th of November last had put an end to this contro- 
| versy; and it was under such a belief that it invited Prussia to mobilize 

the tirst contingent of 100,000 men, which she promised. Now, everything 
| has to be recommenced, Since our Government pretends that Russia 
will not attack Austria if the latter will remain on the defensive ; and that, 
consequently, there is no danger for the Austrian possessions, which the 
treaty of the 20th of April has for its sole object to preserve from a Russian 
| invasion. Itis really curious to see with what impudence our Ministerial 
press supports this argumentation, which, if it were to prevail, would render 
the treaty of the 2d December illusory... .. Whatever may be the 
choice which will be made, [of a successor to Count Arnim at Vienna,] it 
will in no respect change the system adopted by our diplomacy. Flattering 
itself that it is more able than others, that diplomacy thinks itself very 
clever in giving the great Powers fine phrases instead of war subsidies. 
Educated in the glorification of the power of the Czar, it firmly believes 
that Austria will be powerless to support the terrible shock of the nent 
armies ; that then Prussia, whose strength will not have been diminished 
by the sacrifices which the other great Powers have had to support since the 
conflict with Russia broke out, can enter the lists, armed from top to toe, 
and become, on better terms than by subscribing to the treaty of the 2d of 
December, the arbiter of peace. Who lives will see; but may our Govern- 
ment not compromise for ever, at this dangerous game, the destinies of our 
country!” 

The most likely-looking accounts of the numbers and position of the 
Austrian army place 52,000 men at Cracow, 42,000 at Lemberg, 100,000 
in the Bukowina, 130,000 in Transylvania, and 50,000 in the Principal- 
ities. The main strength of the Russian army in Poland lies in the 
triangle formed by the right bank of the Vistula between Wilna, Grodno, 
and Warsaw; while a second army seems to be in process of formation in 
Podolia, 

Iraty.—The chief item of news, yesterday made public, is the ad- 
hesion of Sardinia to the alliance of the Western Powers, This im- 
portant step is taken in virtue of the fifth article of the convention be- 
tween her Majesty and the Emperor of the French, signed at London on 
the 10th of April 1854. The fifth article runs as follows— ee 

“Their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Emperor of the French will readily admit into their alliance, 
in order to codperate for the proposed object, such of the other Powers of 
Europe as may be desirous of becoming parties to it.” ’ 

The Sardinian Government has added its signature to this protocol. 
At the same time, we learn that General Dabormida has resigned, and 
that Count Cavour bas accepted the office of Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The comprehensive bill for the suppression of convents and monasteries, 
| now before the Picdmontese Chamber, abolishes all monastical establish- 

ments, and declares that they cannot be reconstituted. The only ex- 
| ceptions are the Sisters of Charity and those orders specially destined for 
hospital service or public instruction ; they are placed under civil author- 
ity, and a registration of every inmate is to be enforced. Also, all sine- 
cure chapters and benefices are abolished. The funds derived from these 
suppressions are to be applied in payment of pensions to monks and nuns 
of the suppressed establishments ; next towards the increase of the sala- 
ries of badly-paid incumbents ; and then to other church matters. By the 
same bill also, taxes are laid upon church property, in the shape of an 
income-tax. , 

Upon abbacies, canonical and simple benefices, sanctuaries, &c., 5 per cent 
upon incomes not exceeding 5000 francs; 12 per cent upon incomes not ex- 
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ceeding 10,000 franes ; and 20 per cent upon larger incomes. Parochial | Thus far the Crimean writer for the London Herald, in language cu- 


benefices exceeding 2000 francs income in the same proportion. Ecclesias- 
tical seminaries whose incomes exceed 10,000 francs but do not exceed 15,000 
francs 5 per cent; not exceeding 25,000 francs, 10 per cent; beyond that 
income, 15 per cent. Archbishoprics and bishoprics, one third of their in- 
come, exceeding 18,000 francs for the former, or 12,000 franes for the latter. 

The progress of this bill stood adjourned to the 8th instant. 
naturally excited a profound sensation ; and it would seem that no efforts 
are spared by the clerical party to upsct it. 

The French force in Rome is not to be reduced below 3000, and that 
at Civita Vecchia below 500, The Cardinal Antonelli, through the French 
Ambassador, warmly thanks the Emperor for this “ benevolent deci- 
sion”; adding, that the lope looks upon it as “a new proof of special 
devotion which France wished to add to the many illustrious and worthy 
acts which have so justly made her descrve so well of the Church, e: 
cially of late.” 

The King of Naples has celebrated the proclamation of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception in various ways He has placed the army 
under the care of the Immaculate Conception ; and he has organized 
festivals in honour of the Madonna. One of these occurred last week. 





It has | 


| entitled, the Commander of 


The streets and back-slums of the city were cleaned, and all the place | 


put on an air of decency ; for the King intended to assist in a procession. 
A correspondent of the Dei/y News gives an amusing account of it-— 

“ The Cardinal, Bishops, and clergy led the van; then came the giganti 
doll-like image of the Madonna, followed immediately behind by his Ma 
jesty, supported by generals on either side. The Hereditary Prin "ey, SUp- 
ported by his two uncles, then followed; the younger sons of the King 
succeeded ; then came a line of royal carriages, and the whole was closed 
by cavalry and a train of artillery. In this way the procession made the 
round of Old Naples, returning, after four hours walking, to the spot from 


which they had started. Ier Majesty and a large assemblage of the Court 
¢ s 








were at the windows of the palace, and all Naples was out to 1 
distinguished act of royal devotion. His Majesty was so much overcome by 
his feelings, that he was frequently seen to wipe away the tears which rolled 


down his pious cheeks. Would that but one tear had fallen for Pocrio, and 
hundreds of cthers, who ut this hospitable season are pining within dungeon 
walls. ‘* What is the meaning of all this?’ I asked of a sharp-looking man, 
who had been a curious spectator. * Why, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ two reli 
had a ‘lite’ with the Pope as to whether the Madonna was immaculate or 
not; and now his Holiness has decided that all ‘religions’ are to believe in 
her immaculate conception.’ ” 

Tue Crimea.—The accounts from the scat of war consist of despatches 
from Lord Raglan, the usual letters, and brief despatches from I’rince 
Menschikotl, stating that nothing important had occurred down to the 2d 
January. 

The position of our armies was at the latest date,—December 26 — 
considerably better than it hac been for some time. Numerically much 
stronger, in spite of the great sickness, the Allies had been able, by im- 
mense exertions, to haul the great guns and mortars up to the parks, to 
mount some, and prepare fur mounting others. The batterics formed al- 





gious 


most a half-circle round the South side of the town, stretching nearly | 


from Sebastopol Bay on the British right to the Quarantine Bay on the 
French left. The number of cannon in the lines is variously estimatcd 
at 300 and 450; and the only serious obstacle with which the Allies had 
to contend was the curriage of munitions of war and of provisions. 

But the chief change in the position of the war, is the establishment of 
a strong force at Eupatoria. Upwards of 10,000 Turks and a body of French 
had landed there before Christmas Day, Omar Pasha, accompanied by Colonel 
Dieu and Colonel Simmons, had departed from Varna to join them, after an 
interview with Lord Raglan and General Canrobert to concert operations. 
By the exertions of the French and English land and sea forces, Eupatoria 
had been fortified very strongly. The Henri Quatre, thrown ashore in 
the great storm of November, stands broadside on the shore South of the 
town and protects that side. ‘To the North are redoubts; and on the 
North-east the salt lakes and marshes form an admirable flank defence. 
A force at Eupatoria is on the flank of the Russian main line of commu- 
nications, which run through Simpheropul some thirty miles distant. It 
is believed that in consequence of the occupation of Eupatoria in force, 
Menscbikoff has called in his detachments, including Liprandi’s divisions 
from the Tchernaya, and has taken a position to the Northward with a 
portion of his army, some say on the Alma. The Russians expect the 
Third Corps and the reserve of the Fourth ; and their friends in Germany 
say they will do nothing until these come up. It is remarked that the 
Russiun men-of-war in the harbour are now all destitute of guns except 
two: the guns have been taken to arm the defences. 

The British army has now fed for so long a time on salt provisions, 
often devoured raw, that the scurvy, long expected, had made its appear- 
ance at the last dates. 

A batch of letters from the camp arrived this week; extending to the 
23d December. They are sprinkled with complaints and descriptions of 
the mud and rain, and the sickness. But they are not so angry in tone 
as some of the letters of an carlier date; and a great improvement had 
evidently taken place in the condition of the army. 

In the absence of the “special correspondent” of the Tines, he of 
the Morning Herald appears to have assumed the réle_ of the former, 
whom he emulates in bitter complaints of the “ utter indifference which 
the majority of our Generals show whether their men are well or ill, 
alive or dead.” 

“ Every regimental officer,” he says, ‘ repeats almost the same remarks ; 
and first and foremost among the Generals thus spoken of is the Commander- 
in-chief, Lord Raglan. The complaint is that he is never seen—never quits 
his house—never makes his presence known to the troops, exeept by ccca- 
sionally issuing a general order. He does not know what the troops suiler, 
for he takes care not to witness it. They are hungry, cold, and miserable— 
yet not once has he ever been among them to show himself or to utter a few 
cheering words, the recollection of which would for many a day lighten the 
men’s hearts, by showing that they were not totally forgotten by their 
leaders, whose names they have made illustrious. If there is one ofiicer out 
here more ignorant than any other of the feelings, the real wants and suf- 
ferings of the army, that one is Lord Raglan: and this ignorance can be his 
only excuse for the cold, the almost studied neglect, with which all ranks, 
except those on his immediate staff, are treated. At the smallest possible 
discomfort to himself, Lord Raglan might have become one of the most 
ee commanders that ever lived. Everything was in his favour, and a 
rst he was liked in spite of himself; but now the opportunity has 
and I will venture to say, that of all the recollections of bitter 
which will survive this campaign, none will be more bitter or more endur- 
ing than the memory of the utter coldness and neglect with which Lord 
Raglan has treated the troops.” 
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riously coincident with that of the Zines some weeks ago. In the mean 
time, it happens now and then that some piece of unexpected evidence 
turns up to shake the credit of these charges of “ the utter coldness and 
neglect’ with which Lord Raglan treats the troops. The following ge- 
neral order is an authentic document of that kind. 

“It having been represented to the Commander of the Forces, that the 
297 sick and wounded on board the steam-ship Avon, under orders to pro- 
ceed to Scutari, had not received that care and attention to which they were 
the Forces directed a Court of Inquiry to meet 


t Saturday the 2d December. 





on t yard that 2 ) i 

“The Court, of which Colonel Cameron, of the 42d Highlanders, was 
president, after making a personal inspection of the ship, and receiving evi- 
dence, has made its report to the Commander of the Forces. The report 
takes notice of several deticiencies which, in the opinion of the Court, might, 
with due care, have been remedied, The report particularly draws the at- 
tention of the Commander of the Forces to the want of a sufficient number of 
medical men and hospital attendants for the service of the sick and wounded 
on board. The report further s , that this deficiency of medical men and 





attendants was known to Dr. Lawson, the principal medical officer at Balak- 
lava, but that he took no ste ps to have it supplic d. 
“In this opinion, after a careful perusal ot the evidence, the Commander 


of the Forces fully coneurs. Lord Raglan has seen with pain and sorror 
| th apathy ai ‘ant of interest which Dr. Lawson exhibited, as appears by 

the evidence, with respect both to the due care and the sufficient supply of 

what was requisite for the comfort and well-doing of the suffering men who 


were to be placed on board the Avon; and he is compelled to visit such 





couduet with th verest censure, The Lnuspector-General of Hospitals will 
tuke Gamediate steps to relicve Dr. Lawson from his present charge. 
7 Commander of the Forces is unable to exonerate Dr. Tail, the In- 
tor-General of Hospitals, fiom all blame in this matter; as it was hie 


by personal inspection, or by the reports of his subordinates, to 


uty, ellier 
the ship was furnished with everything necessary for 


iscertained that 
] 





thich 


fort of the iy s and wounded on board, the public ser'- 

An officer in the Guards writes to a military friend at home as fol- 
lows— 

** The army are perfectly furious with the exaggerations and misrepre- 
sentations of the Zines. Don't believe what it says; for all is false. 
and a good many men are home-sick; but we don't want to come away. 
We would none of us do anything but remain here till we have beaten the 
Russians. ‘The Zies correspondent has been sent off with a flea in his ear 
for insolence to Lord Raglan. I met him the other day, and told him we 


were all glad of it, and that he ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

The Monitewr del Armee publishes an extract from a letter dated the 
19th December— 

** Lord Raglan came this morning to our head-quarters, He is a good 
and does not appear to feel the want of the arm which he left at Wa- 

He looks well, has a good colour, with a beard a little grey. He 
The Eng- 


rider, 
terloo. 
came without any ceremony, Wearing a cap covered with oilskin. 
lish are the most free and easy men we know. 

Earlier in the month, December 7, a private soldier writes that he saw 
Lord Raglan ride up “ Shell Lill,” looking well, and dressed in the same 
fashion as described in the Frenchman's letter. 

But let us hear what the correspondent of the Morning Herald has to 
report of the long-expected winter clothing. 

** Apropos of climate and wintering here, I may mention that what is 
called by courtesy the * winter clothing,’ has arrived. Now if the authori- 
ties at home meant to send no winter clothes, they should have said nothing 
about it, and our poor fellows would have managed without, as they have 
managed without proper food, medical comforts, and, indeed, without every- 
thing which a soldier has a right to expect ina dangerous and severe cam- 
paign. Dut for the last month every one has been looking forward to the 
winter clothing, and the comfortable change which its long-deferred arrival 
would produce. Now, however, it has come—been distributed—and all our 


hopes are over. 1 can bardly think that the authorities at home sent out 
the things by way ofa joke; yet they never could have sent them in the 
serious expectation that they would keep the men warm. Each soldier 


has been supplicd with one flannel Guernsey shirt, one pair of gloves, two 
pair of socks, and one woollen comforter. Now I am aware that these things 
look well when only written down; but the articles must be ‘ecen to be 
appreciated.’ In the first place, the flannel shirt is about the thickness of an 
ordinary silk poeet-handkerchief, and will wear about ten days or a fort- 


night. When itis gone, the men have had their ‘winter clothing,’ and 
must do without the little warmth it aflurded as they best can. ‘The same 





a 
remarks apply to the socks. The gloves are good if ihe y would only last; 
but for the work our men have they require at least five or six pair for the 
whole winter. But the crowning absurdity is the ‘comforter’! It is a 
strip of very fine gaudily-coloured wool, about two inches wide and three 
feet long, avout the size of an ordinary brace. Literally it would not make 
a decent neck-tie for a child. It is useless for the authorities at home to try 
and contradict what I have now asserted, Ihave many of these articles in 
my possession, and as specimens of ‘2 lothing’ tor a campaign they 
are certainly the gr nin the Crimea. 





i ite? t 
itest curiosities T have se The officers 
laugh at the things, and ask, is this really the supply about which so much 
fuss wa in England, and for sending which the home authorities got 
such praise? The men look on them with perfect contempt and disgust, 
I ¢ their whole stock of ‘ winter clothing’ for one com- 


$ made 


and willingly exchan 
fortable bread-bag.”’ 


I 


1 the London Gazette, Jan. 9.) 
m to the Duke of Newcastle. 
* Before Sebastopol, Dec. 18. 

‘My Lord Duke—Nothing has occurred since I had the nonour to ad- 
dress your Grace on the 15th instant. The weather, which was then fine, 
changed on the following afternoon; and from that time to the evening of 
the 16th, it hardly ceased either to rain, hail, or snow. The night of the 
16th was particularly severe ; but it cleared up yesterd and today it is 
again dry. ‘The bad days above-mentioned have, however, rendered the 
communications more dillicult, and materially retarded the movement of 
suppli s and stores, 

‘The Kighty-ninth and Seventeenth Regiments have arrived from Gib- 
raltar, and will take their place in the Third and Fourth Divisions this cay. 

* A considerable portion of the warm clothing has been received, and is 
in course of issue; and the men are most grateful to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for having provided for them what conduces so essentially to their 
fort. 
I have the honour to transmi 
and 16th, 

“T have, &e. 
“lis Grace the D 
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pe t returns of the casualties between the llth 


RAGLAN. 
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ike of we istle, &c.”” 
** Before Sebastopol, December 23, 1854. 
“My Lord Duke—A great deal of rain has fallen in the last forty-eight 


hours, and the weather has again become very inclement. 
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“The only occurrence in the siege operations has been a sortie made by 
the enemy on both our right and left attack, during the night of the 20th, 





the one being conducted silently, the other with drums beating, and shout- | 


ing ; the first being probably the real object of the advance, as nearer to 
the Inkerman heights. 

** Owing to the extreme darkness of the night, the enemy were enabled 
to come very near the right attack without being perceived, and having 
made a sudden rush upon the most forward poem Hy they compelled the 
men occupying it to withdraw, until reinforced by a party under Major 
Welsford, of the Ninety-seventh Regiment, when it was regained possession 
of, and the Russians retired, not, however, without occasioning some loss in 
both killed, wounded, and missing, Lieutenant Byron, of the Thirty-fourth 
Regiment, being amongst the latter. 

“On the left attack, the enemy were met with great gallantry by Lieu- 
tenant Gordon, of the Thirty-eighth Regiment, who, when supported by 
the covering-party of the trenches, under Lieutenant-Colonel Waddy, of the 
Fiftieth, succeeded in at once driving them back. But here too, I regret to 
say, the loss was still more severe. Major Moller, of the Fiftieth, fell mor- 


tally wounded, and, I am concerned to add, is since dead, and Captain | 


Frampton and Lieutenant Ciarke, both of the Fiftieth Regiment, are missing. 

Sir Richard England speaks in high terms of the gallantry and vigilance of 

these troops, and of the distinguished conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Waddy. 
“*T enclose the return of casualties to the 20th inclusive. 


‘Two regiments of French cavalry, under General D'Allonville, made a | 


reconnaissance on the 20th, towards the ground recently occupied by the 
enemy in front of Balaklava, while the Forty-second Regiment, a detach- 
ment of the Rifle Brigade under Colonel Cameron, Forty-second Regiment, 
and a battalion of Zouaves, made a corresponding movement on the extreme 
right. The latter saw only a picket of Cossacks, which retired upon their 
approach ; the former exchanged shots with the enemy, and ascertained that 
they had searcely any troops on the left bank of the ‘T'chernaya. 
“T have, &c. RaGLan.” 
** Before Sc bastopol, December 26, 1854. 

**My Lord Duke—I have nothing to report to your Grace today. 

“The rain which prevailed on Saturday was succeeded by snow on Sunday, 
and it was almost the worst day I ever s 
has continued ever since, without being severe ; but it has not as yet tended 
to dry the ground, still in a lamentable state. 

“* Every effort is making that the state of the roads will permit to bring 
up ammunition and the materials of siege, and General Canrobert is in this 
respect affording us every possible assistance, 

“The garrison keeps up a heavy fire upon our trenches, particularly at 
night, and your Grace will regret to see by the returns which I enclose, that 
we daily sustain some casualties, 

*T have, &e. 
[From the London Gazette, Jan, 12.) 
Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle. 
** Before Sebastopol, Dec. 30, 1854. 

“ My Lord Duke—Since I wrote to your Grace on the 26th the weather 
has been somewhat more propitious, but the state of the ground is hardly 
more satisfactory. 

“The Eightcenth Regiment has arrived ; and I have likewise the honour 
to inform you that we are daily receiving vast supplies of ammunition, warm 
clothing, and huts for the army. The utmost efforts will be made to dis- 
embark all these stores; but the difficulty of effecting this desirable object 
is very great, owing to the very limited extent of the harbour, its crowded 
state, and the narrow entrance to the town, and want of space on the beach, 
the rocks on the North side rising directly out of the water, and there being, 
consequently, no accommodztion but on one side, 

* The Russians continue to withdraw from the valley of the Tchernaya ; 
whilst they have constructed Cefensive works on the heights above, which 
would imply a difficulty of maintaining their troops in the tield. 

“ A reconnaissance was sent out this morning by General Canrobert to- 
wards the river, in ccOperation with a portion of Major-General Sir Colin 
Campbell's force on the extreme right of Balaklava: the result of which is 
not yet known, 

**T enclose a list of casualties from the 25th to the 28th. 

*T have, &e. RAGLAN.” 
Casualties from the 11th to 16th December inclusive. 

Ist Royals—1 rank and file killed ; 1 sergeant, 1 rank and file, wounded 
4th Regiment of Foot—1 rank and file killed. 19th Regiment—2 rank and 
tile wounded. 20ih Regiment—1 rank and file wounded. 21st Regiment— 
1 rank and file killed; 1 sergeant, 1 rank and file, wounded. 28th Regi- 
ment—2 rank and file wounded. 450th Regiment—2 rank and file wounded. 
57th Regiment—2 rank and file killed ; 7 rank and file wounded, 68th Re- 
giment—3 rank and file wounded. —_Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade—2 rank and 
file wounded. Total—5 rank and file killed; 2 sergeants, 21 rank and file, 
wounded. 


RaGLan.” 


Casualtic s from the 17th to 20th December. 
7th Regiment of Foot—1 rank and file wounded. 19th Regiment—1 rank 
and file missing. 231 Regiment—1 rank and file killed; 7 rank and file 
wounded ; 9 rank and file missing. 33d Regiment—2 rank and file killed ; 
4 rank and file wounded; 2 ravk and file missing. 34th Regiment—2 rank 
and file killed; 1 sergeant, 4 rank and file, wounded; 1 ofticer missing. 
38th Regiment—1 rank and file killed; 4 rank and file wounded, 44th Re- 
giment—1 rank and file wounded. 46th Regiment—1 rank and file killed. 
50th Regiment—2 sergeants, 12 rank and file, killed; 1 officer, 18 rank and 
file, wounded; 2 officers, 8 rank and file, missing. 55th Regiment—1 rank 
and file wounded, 62d Regiment—1 rank and file killed. 63d Regiment— 
1 rank and file wounded. 68th Regiment—1 rank and file wounded; 1 
rank and file missing. 97th Regiment—1 rank and file killed. 1st Batta- 
lion Rifle Brigade—2 rank and file killed; l rank and file wounded. Total 
—2 sergeants, 23 rank and file, killed; 1 officer, 1 sergeant, 43 rank and 
file, wounded ; 3 oflicers, 21 rank and file, missing. 
Casualties from the 21st to 24th December. 
20th Regiment—3 rank and file wounded. 
missing. 28th Regiment—1l rank and file wounded. 
rank and file wounded. 46th Regiment—1 sergeant wounded. 49th Regi- 
ment—1 rank and file killed, 551 Regiment—2 rank and file killed. 57th 
Regiment—5 rank and file killed; 2 rank and file wounded. 89th Regi- 
ment—2 rank and file wounded. 1st Battalion Rifle Brigade—2 rank and 
file wounded. Total—8 rank and fiir, killed; 1 sergeant, 12 rank and file, 
wounded ; 1 rank and file missing. 
Casualties from the 25th to 283th December. 
20th Regiment of Foot—1 rank ani file killed ; 2 rank and file wounded, 
41st Regiment—1 rank and file wounded, 44th Regiment—1 rank and file 
wounded. 55th Regiment—1 rank and file killed; 1 rank and file wounded. 
57th Regiment—1 sergeant, 1 rank and file, missing. Ist Battalion Rifle 
Brigade—2 rank and file wounded, Sappers and Miners—1 rank and file 
wounded, Total—2 rank and file killed ; 8 rank and file wounded ; 1 ser- 
geant, 1 rank and file, missing. 
Rvse1a.—The Journal of St. Petersburg is indignant at the conduct of 
“the Anglo-French press, and even the Parliament,” in charging the 
Russian troops with murdering wounded men on the field of battle. But 
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At night it troze, and the frost | 


234 Regiment—1 rank and file | 
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while the reproach is cast back, it is candidly said, “‘ we shall certainly not 
attempt to justify some isolated cases that may perhaps have occurred,” 
For these “isolated cases’’ an excuse is found—‘in the conduct of the 
allies’ of the enemy of Christianity, and in the fact that the Russian 
soldiers are defending their own hearths. “ Besides, why should we not 
bear in mind the conduct of our enemies” during the battle “on the 
24th,” (5th November?) when the Zouaves, “who could not resist the 
shock of our bayonets,” pretended to be wounded, suffered the Russians 
to pass, and then—“ fired at their legs.” 

Greece —M. Mavrocordato, at present the temporary Minister of the 
Interior, has issued a circular to the Prefects on the state of the country. 
In its foreign relations, “ neutrality, strict neutrality,” is the duty and 
the watchword of the Government. In its domestic concerns, he sums up 
his advice in four words : “ encourage labour,” and “ govern well.” 
He urges the authorities to pay the greatest attention to the salubrity of 
the towns and villages under their charge; to assist the Executive in 
furthering education, the only sound basis of the social edifice; and to 
do their utmost to develop the material interests of the country. Finally, 
he exhorts them, for the honour of the Greek name, to clear their de- 
partments of brigands,—making success in that duty the test of capacity 
for civil government. 

Unirep Srates.—The Pacific arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, bring- 
ing advices from New York to the 27th December. 

The Committee of Foreign Affairs in the House of Representatives had 
agreed to a resolution requesting the President to tender to the Powers 
engaged in the present war the mediation of the United States, in such a 
manner as in his judgment may scem most likely to lead to a pacification. 

Mr. Chase, a Senator, had stated his intention to bring in a bill to abo- 
lish African slavery in all the territories belonging to the United States. 

New Zeatanp.—A letter, from which an extract follows, written by 
a gentleman at Wellington, contains a more intelligent view of the late 
Government fiasco at Auckland than any other account we have seen— 

** There is no doubt that the crisis is owing mainly to Fitzgerald and Co,’s 
error, in accepting office before Swainson and Co. had been finally and un- 
mistakeably got rid of. It was a fatal error of judgment, the consequences 
of which we /ere all foresaw the moment it was announced. When the reso- 
lution affirming responsible government was carried by the overwhelming 
majority of 29 to 1, Fitzgerald and Co. could have made what terms they 
liked with Wynyard ; and there is no doubt that had they firmly insisted on 
the vacation of office by Swainson and Co., Wynyard must and would have 
yielded. He had no one to support him except those three, of whom Swain- 
son is the only one of the least ability, and he of little ; and there is no doubt 
whatever that if firmness had been exercised he would have given way. 
Fitzgerald’s course then would have been, to pass a temporary estimate and 
waste lands bill, and adjourn for six months, During that period he could 
have formed a Ministry and settled a policy, after conference with the best 
men all over the colony, which owing to cireumstances the General Assembly 
does not contain ; and thus reinforced, he might have established such a firm 
government as would not have been shaken for years. Instead of this, he ac- 
cepts office on the undignified and unsatisfactory footing referred to ; takes 
ouly one week—and that at Auckland, and without consulting any one but his 
two colleagues—to inaugurate a policy, and goes down to the House with a 
pile of bills which it would take three months to pars. Discussion on them, 
and general reflection, coupled with Wakefield’s wrath and Auckland local 
politics, generate an opposition ; so that, when the crisis occurs, instead of a 
minority of 1, there is a minority of 8 to support Wynyard, and inspire 
Swainson and Co. with a courage which at first was quite knocked out of 
them. 

‘* Wakefield’s game is the result of intense disappointment at both him- 
self and son being left out of Fitzgerald’s ministerial arrangements. The 
fact is, he has ever since the hour of his arrival in New Zealand acted so un- 
scrupulous a part that nobody will trust him in political matters ; and he 
was no doubt necessarily left out. But his anger was excessive ; and he has 
since been straining every nerve to upset Vitzgerald’s Ministry, and to form 
himself a party ; which he has no chance of doing except amongst the Auck- 
land people, whom he is ready to buy at any price—seat of government, 
Company's debt, and whatever else they may demand. Wynyard, who is a 
very vain, weak, and ignorant Colonel of a marching regiment, seems to have 
been mesmerized by him, and to have placed himself entirely at his disposal ; 
Wakefield having, I hear, made it an express condition that he should con- 
sult xo one but him. 

** I sincerely hope that a new Governor fit for the office is already on the 
way out. You know what sort of Governors officers of marching regiments 
make—redolent of drum-head courts-martial and billiard-rooms, and utterly 
ignorant of every political principle. What could be — from leaving 
the ticklish duty of inaugurating self-government in such a colony as this 
to aman of that class, surrounded by the débris of the old régime, and having 
all his sympathies with them? Surely Grey will not be permitted to escape 
from all this. The responsibility is solely his. It was his business to have 
called the General Assembly together as early as possible after the arrival of 
the Constitution Act in the colony: his reason for not doing so is now ap- 
parent in the labours of the Finance Committee, to say nothing of numerous 
other old scores which he would have had to settle. In short, he Jolted, as 
truly as ever uncertificated bankrupt from his creditors. 

‘* When this point of responsible government is finally settled, I expect we 
shall have a contest among ourselves, and perhaps a prolonged one, on the 
question of Centralization versus Provincialism. My own conviction is, 
that we need a very slight federal bond; and that the extreme lo alization 
of our legislative und administrative powers will insure the most rapid 
progress tor the colony. But whatever be decided, the limits of the central 
government, whether wide or narrow, ovght to be defined,’ 


Piiscellanrons. 


Letters from the Marquis of Clanricarde to the Russian War Minister, 
and from Lord Dunkellin to the Governor of Kaluga, have been pub- 
lished. Lord Clanricarde expresses the “lively gratitude and profound 
emotion” with which he is inspired by the “kind and gracious recollec- 
tion” which the Czar “ has been pleased to preserve” of him. — 

“The order which the Emperor has issued in regard to my son is perfectly 
in harmony with the personal goodness that his Majesty formerly exhibited 
towards me, and which I can never forget. I have motives for thinking 
that no one can better comprehend than his Imperial Majesty the pubic 
duties which under unfortunate circumstances are required of us.” 

Lord Dunkellin is not less grateful : addressing the Governor of Kaluga, 
he says— 

“This magnanimity, which restores me to complete freedom, and uncon- 
ditionally, is really the act of a great man ; and although I shall never bein 
a situation to express to him my whole gratitude with words, I nevertheless 
pray you to have the kindness to inform the Minister of War how deeply 
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I am moved by the noble and magnanimous conduct of his Majesty the Em- 
ror. My heart will never forget it. An agreeable recollection will always 
remain in it of my short, and, through your thousand acts of kindness, no 
ways unpleasant, imprisonment at Kaluga.”’ “eee ; 
{Might not Lord Clanricarde repay the Czar by a service in kind—as 
an Opposition Peer. ] 


The Reverend Sidney Godolphin Osborne, in a letter to the Zimes on 
the past and present state of the hospitals at Scutari, bears this testimony 
to the earnestness of the Government— 

«J am now bound to say, that nothing can exceed the kind way in which 
my efforts for our poor sick and wounded men have been appreciated by the 
Minister and Secretary of War. My suggestions have been received in the 
same grateful spirit; and I do firmly believe that that which the Govern- 
ment have desired from the first will be obtained. I know no energy, no 
expense, or pains are being spared. I can see no reason to doubt that, with 
the machinery and staff Lord W. Paulet will soon possess—with the active 
support of the Government so substantially afforded him—he will soon bring 
all the hospital departments and the transport of the sick into that condition 
which humanity and policy alike demand. I am not now writing to defend 
or to accuse, but that I may comfort those over whose relatives the ‘ Hospi- 
tal’ fate may hang, as not the worst, but yet a dreaded cloud. I can give 
them my solemn conviction that I believe the Duke of Neweastle will strain 
every nerve, use all possible means to secure the best treatment of the sick 
and wounded. You cannot speak to him on the subject and not see that the 
man, the Christian, is touched, as well as the Minister. 

“ Knowing, as I do, the prudence, the zeal, the patient endurance with 
which Miss Nightingale, the Bracebridges, all the sisters, are working—re- 
membering that where the legitimate sources of supply fail there is no hesi- 
tation in seeking voluntary aid—and knowing how that aid watches every 
opportunity for enployment—the English may rest assured there will be no 
want of effort or of means to meet the sick or wounded men’s necessities. 

“God, and those who have read it with their eyes—had it brought home to 
their every sense—alone know the difficulty of working this gigantic accident, 
fever, dysentery hospital in a foreign distant land, in which your first im- 
pression is that of all passive, immoveable, helpless people, the people you 
are protecting at blood-cost are the most apathetic, idle, and impracticable. 
Their ideas are as foreign to us as their language. Do not let it be said that 
Iwish to throw a veil over, not only past horrors, but past neglect, past 
blundering, or something worse. I am satisfied the Government have been 
grossly imposed upon. If I did not know that they are determined to trace 
out every link of that chain cf official folly, stupidity, and perhaps guilt, 
which has mystified the existence of stores paid for, and brought all the 
evils of a famine of every necessary, while it mocked the crisis by an aver- 
ment of the abundance it had provided, I would write in another tone, and 

try my hand at a work that must be done.” 


Sir Francis Bond Head has published a petition to the House of Com- 
mons on the state of the Army, which serves, by describing the efforts of 
the Duke of Wellington, to remind us of the great difficulties which beset 
the career of a military commander. When the Duke arrived in Portugal, 
he found a Commissary-General without a Staff, but surrounded by ac- 
countants, who knew nothing of accounts. To remedy the evils that flowed 
from this source, he drew up a code of minute regulations for the forma- 
tion of a commissariat, including a description of the duties of officers, and 
rules for their promotion. In every division of the army he appointed a 





Deputy Commissary-General, staff, and assistants, and an Assistant-Com- | 


missary-General to every brigade of each arm. But it was a long time 
before he could get this organization into good working order. 
known, that as late as 1812 he had no sappers and miners attached to his 
army ; and that in all his sieges he had to work with wretched tools and 
inadequate means of every kind. 

** To the staff of his army, which in 1808 was principally composed of raw, 
illiterate materials, the Duke directed especial attention. To assist the 
Quartermaster-General’s department, he organized a corps of mounted 
Guides. To the Adjutant-General’s department he created and appointed a 
mounted police corps of two troops, denominated the ‘ Cavalry Staff Corps’ ; 
in addition to which, for the purpose of providing for the speedy transmis- 
sion of intelligence between the various posts of the combined army, he 
formed an establishment of telegraphs. 

** By a series of admirably-written orders and regulations addressed to the 
officers and soldiers under his command, the Duke clearly pointed out to 


each their respective faults; and by stern severity he eventually, after about | 


seven years’ incessant attention, succeeded in correcting them.’ 

The following circular has been issued by the recruiting department of 
the Horse Guards, dated January 5— 

“It being very desirable that the recruits enlisted for the infantry should 
be of sufficient age and strength to enter immediately upon their duties as 
soldiers, the General Commanding-in-chief directs, that until further orders 
no recruit of the class of growing lads be received below the age of seventeen 
years,” 


“ Nicholas, by the Divine Mercy, of the Holy Roman Church, of the 
title of St. Pudentiana, Cardinal Priest and Archbishop of Westminster,” 
has issued a pastoral, dated from Rome, and describing, in pompous 
language, the great meeting at Rome when the Pope dogmatically pub- 
lished the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
in all the Roman Catholic chapels in and around London on Sunday last. 


It is well | 


The pastoral was read | 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
| The John Bull saw her at midnight of the 3lst December, off Heligoland. 


the week ending on Saturday last. 








Ten Weeks Week 
of 1845 ."54. of 1855 

Zymotic Diseases ..... geconses cecccdecccccccocccccccccsccccocccs 200.8 coco 335 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat , 54.8 cece 64 
Tuberewlar Diseases 2...cscccccccsceccsscccccecs Coeccccvccecece IKB.7 seen = 202 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ...... © M98 seen 196 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......0.ceseecerereeees « 52.0 seve 50 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .., ecoe «6819 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ., eeee s3 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. .. ° esee lt 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterv eee . eee 12 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C. ..+0...+++ cccscse 10.0 cove 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C. ...cscseeecseeeecees ows 2.4 cece 5 
Malformations. .... eoecees ° 3.8 ccce I 
Premature Birth 32.5 sees 38 
ALPOPhy ....ceeeeeeee 21.5 sees 53 
ABO cccccccccceccoccs . 67.6 sees 53 
BUGGER. .occccccccsccccsccccsccccccscovcsccees ° 24.1 seve ‘ 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Imtemperance .......0.sssseeeee 78.1 cece 23 

Total (including unspecified causes) ssecce-seeceeeecece 1,812.6 1,404 


The Honourable Charles A. Murray, our new Minister to 
arrived at Teheran at the last advices. 

General Sir George Brown arrived at Constantinople on the 27th Dece 
ber, from the Crimea. 


Persia, had 


| ashore, told the frightful tale. 
board, about ninety-six in number, perished. 





Prince Lucien Bonaparte arrived at Dover on Sunday, on a visit to this 
country. 

The health of the King of Bavaria has sensibly improved. 

The Empress of Russia has kept her bed for seven weeks. 
improves very slowly. 


Her health 


The King of Prussia loves order-giving, and seems indiscriminate in his 
attentions. The French General Count de Schramm, Senator, and President 
of the Committee of Infantry, has just been named by his Majesty Knight 
Grand Cross, First Class, of the order of the Red Eagle. 

Certain English residents at Pau have paid a pretty compliment to Ma- 
dame Bosquet, the mother of the French General. As a token of their esti- 
mation of the prompt and efficient aid which General Bosquet brought to 
the British troops at the battle of Inkerman, they presented Madame Bos- 
quet, on New Year's Day, with a handsome silver-gilt coffee service. 

M. Granier de Cassagnac has just received from the Pope the cross of the 
order of St. Gregory the Great. He lately received from his Holiness, to 
whom he had dedicated his ‘* Histoire des Causes de la Révolution Fran- 
caise,”’ an autograph letter in Latin, highly encomiastic of that work; but 
at the same time telling him—* I have not yet, my son, been able to read it,’”’ 

Cardinal Wiseman has been appointed by the Pope a member of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Index. 


The privilege of sending letters, under a half-ounce in weight, to the sea- 
men of the fleet in the Black Sea, forone penny, prepaid, is now extended 
to seamen employed in the transport service, Letters not paid for on post- 
ing will be charged twopence on delivery. 

Ii is reported at Vienna, that ‘the next vacant regiment will be given to 
Louis Napoleon; which means that the Emperor of the French will become 
the nominal proprietor of the regiment, which will also bear his name,” 

We are promised more speedy means of communication with the army in 
the Crimea. Mr. Liddell, an engineer versed in such matters, is about to 
sail for the Black Sea, there to lay down an electric cable from Varna to 
Cape Chersonese or Balaklava, a distance of 300 miles, It is hoped that by 
the time this is accomplished the line across Europe, vid Bucharest to Varna, 
will be completed ; and then intelligence could be conveyed with lightning 
speed from Sebastopol to Paris and London. 

The convicts working at Gibraltar have asked permission to give up part 
of their food for a time, that they may contribute to the Patriotic Fund. 

A report from Odessa states that two companies of Russian soldiers and 
forty waggon-loads of sick men have perished on the march from excessive 
cold: the temperature had been 54° below the freezing-point of Fahrenheit. 


While the news from Vienna on Monday sent up the price of the Funds, 
both the corn-market and the market for Russian products were depressed : 
in Mark Lane, wheat fell 2s, to 3s. per quarter; tallow was 1s, 6d. to 2s. a 
hundredweight cheaper. 

A new mercantile failure was announced in the City on Wednesday—that 
of Abbott, Nottingham, and Co., who are largely engaged in the shawi trade; 
but the prospects of the creditors are go 

Commercial failures of importance are reported at Trieste and Ancona, 

As much as 750,000/.: of bullion arrived last week, but the export exceeded 
even that large amount. 

The price of flour and grain continued to advance at the last advices from 
New York. 

During the last year beef at Paris was 45 per cent dearer than in 1853; 
veal advanced only 10 per cent, and mutton 9 per cent. 

The Italian and African telegraph will be opened to the public as far as 
Cagliari during the present month. 

The East India Company have agreed to grant 5 per cent interest on the 
capital of 500,000/. of the proposed Scinde Railway, if the scheme be carried 
out. 

The import of coals to London by sea last year was 3,399,561 tons—an in- 
crease of only 26,305 tons over 1853; while the increase in coals brought by 
railway and canal was no less than 325,854 tons in 1854. 

The copper-mines at Namaqualand in South Africa are reported to be 
working with good success. At Smithfield, near Port Elizabeth, the search 
for gold is carried on systematically. 

In the first six months of last year there was a great diminution in cor- 
poral punishments in the Navy, as compared with the same period of 1853: 
in 1853, there were 792 punishmeuts, 24,807 lashes ; in 1804, 330 punish- 
ments, 10,053 lashes. 

No fewer than 210,742 emigrants left Liverpool during the past year. 

In 1854 the foreign imports to the United States were only 16,000,0002., 
against 18,300,000/. in 1853. ‘The falling-off arose in the latter months of 
the year, 

The lambing season in the Southern counties has commenced under very 
promising auspices. It is expected to be prolific, while the present mildness 
of the weather is favourable to rearing the young. 


Vienna, on the night of the Ist, was visited by a tremendous hurricane, 
One of the old walls of the church of St. Stephen was blown down, and the 
roofs of several houses were carried away. 

On New-Year’s Day there was a dreadful gale at the mouth of the Elbe 
and on the adjacent coasts, Parts of Hamburg, Cuxhaven, and other towns, 
were flooded; many vessels were wrecked, and still more received damage 
or lost their an bors. The most lamentable disaster was the total wreck of 
the George Canning, a packet sailing between Hamburg and New York, 
She was returning to Hamburg from America, with some fifty passengers. 


where she was lying waiting for daylight to attempt to enter the Elbe. But 
during the night she struck upon the sand called Scearhorn, and broke to 
pieces—fragments of the ship, articles of her cargo, and corpses, washed 
There seems no coubt that every soul on 


There has been a dreadful scene at a ball in Madrid. A young gentle- 
man who was attached to a lady obtained no return of his affection; he 
seems to have proposed marriage to her at the ball, and was rejected; he 
drew a poniard, stabbed her, and then himself. The lady’s wound was not 
mortal, the weapon having struck the breast-bone; but the assassin had 
aimed the blow at his own heart with more success, and he was a corpse. 

An attempt to furnish the Czar with saltpetre from England has been frus- 
trated. The process of evasion was ingenious. A Mr. John Esken shipped 
in London 973 bags of saltpetre consigned to Mr. Scholtz, of Lisbon, Hano- 
verian Consul-General, avowedly for consumption in Portugal. But when it 
was warehoused in the port of Lisbon, Mr. Scholtz directed that it should be 
cleared for exportation to Hamburg, at the same time that he obtained from 


m- | Mr. Smith the British Consul at Lisbon a certificate that it had been landed 
| there for consumption in Dortugal. 


The saltpetre was shipped in the Vrouw 
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Houwina ; but the Phenix, a French war-steamer, followed the Vrouw 
Houwina out of the Tagus, captured her, and took her to Oran for condem- 
nation. It is suspected that Scholtz has been engaged in other transactions 
of the same kind. 

An Irish crime now much more infrequent than formerly was attempted 
in Tipperary last week. As Mr. Thomas Goold, of Clonlisk, was riding at 
night, he was fired at from a grove. Though part of the wadding struck his 
face, he escaped the bullet. ‘The only motive suspected is the discharge of a 
labourer from Mr. Goold’s service. 

The French Government have obtained an order from Constantinople for 
the payment of 2500 pieces of gold from the Smyrna city treasury to Messrs. 
Deloche and Co., French bankers there ; bandits in the vicinity of Smyrna 
having seized the cashier of the bank and extorted ransom to that amount. 

A letter from Weimar states that the vault which is the burying-place of 
the Princes of the Grand Ducal family has been recently broken into by 
some thieves, and the coffins of the Grand Duke Charles Augustus, his wife, 
and the Grand Duke Charles Frederic, opened. All the ornaments in gold, 
as well as the ‘jewels and gold epaulettes, were carried away. 


The foliowing is published as the ages of “ British statesmen.” Lord 
Lyndhurst, 83; Lord Brougham, 76; Marquis of Lansdowne, 75; Earl of 
‘Rasen, 71; Lord Hardinge, 70; Lord Palmerston, 70; Lord Raglan, 67 ; 
Lord John Russell, 62; Earl of Derby, 56; Earl of Harrowby, 57; Earl of 
Clarendon, 55; Karl of Malmesbury, 48; Ear! Grey, 52; Earl Granville, 40; 
Earl of Carlisle, 53: Duke of Neweastle, 44; Duke of Argvll, 32; Lord Stan- 
ley, 29; Lord Cranworth, 64; Sir James Graham, 62; Mr. Gladstone, 45; 
Mr. Labouchere, 57; Mr. E. Cardwell, 44; Mr. Disraeli, 49; Mr. Macaulay, 
55; Sir W. Molesworth, 45; Mr. S. Herbert, 44; Sir George Grey, 56; Sir 
C. Wood, 54; Sir J. Pakivgton, 56; Mr. Cobden, 51; and Mr. Bright, 44. 

An event has taken place which has put all the foreigners on the qui vive. 
A third orifice has been formed in Vesuvius. It is near the top of the cone, 
and the opening is so clean that the strata of the mountain may be seen to 
a considerable depth. Much caution is now required in the ascent, as this 
orifice is in the path which visitors have been in the habit of taking. The 
old guides are predicting an eruption, but without suflicient reason, as many 
think.— Naples Correspondent of the Daily News. 

The Paris Exhibition is to receive’a contribution from New South Wales 
which will delight Frenchmen—a gum-tree, growing in Botany Bay, on 
which La Perouse carved his name when he landed there. The Governor 
has consented to the removal of this interesting relic. 

From a letter by Bishop Thirlwall in the Jlereford Times, it seems that 
the report about his “surplus revenue’’ was “a squib.”” It would seem 
that the surplus which he intends to distribute is of a more shadowy nature 
ew accrue in the next seven years; but there may be a deficiency in- 
stead. 


The 20,0007. voted by the Legislature of Canada for the relief of the sick 
and wounded in the war, was brought to England by Lord Elgin last Tues- 
day. 

A Pro-Slavery representative has been sent to Congress from Kansas. The 
Governor of the Territory isan Anti-Slavery man ; but it is feared the South 
and Slavery will gain predominance in the new district. 

Mr. A’ Beckett, the Southwark Magistrate, sends to the Zimes his expe- 
rience of the effects of the Sunday Beer Act. Formerly, much of bis time 








| 
| 





was occupied each Monday in hearing charges of drunkenness arising on Sun- | 


day ; but since the act passed the average of such cases has only been two 
for each Sunday. 
Some folks at Liverpool, living near the Amphitheatre, were alarmed early 


in the morning by a report that burglars had broken into a shop: a crowd | 


collected, and in the dusk they thought one of the burglars was brandishing a 
large bar through a breach made in the shop-window: it turned out, how- 
ever, that an elephant had nearly broken out instead of thieves breaking in, 
and that his trunk was the supposed “ bar.” The animal had been lodged 
in an unoccupied shop for the night, and not liking his abode he began to 
batter down window and shutters. 

A rich merchant of Amsterdam, one Mynheer Van der B » has been 
too clever in managing his affairs. Le was adverse to letting any one know 
the extent of his vast wealth, and would not even let a lawyer draw up his 
will. He executed it himself, and then deposited it with a notary. At last 
he died. On his deathbed he stated that he had left 250 florins to every 
Catholic priest in Amsterdam ; but on opening the will it was found that the 
testator had omitted the word “ priest,’’ and had really left 250 florins to 
“every Catholic in Amsterdam”! This involves a disbursement of 12,000,000 
florins ; but there will still be forty or fifty millions for the relatives—if the 
Dutchman was really possessed of such a gigantic estate, which may be 
doubted. 


Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending 12th Janu- 
: A . —— - 5 
ary, including season-ticket-holders, 7508. 


INO (1 nN 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SatcurDay Mornrne. 
The Journal des Debats publishes an article, formally attributed to the 
pen of M. de Sacy, and supposed to have been inspired from Russian 
sources, respecting the recent conferences at Vienna. After describing 
the initiation of these proceedings by the declaration of Prince Gort- 
schakoff so long ago as the 28th November, that the Emperor of Russia 
accepted the four guarantees as a starting-point for negotiations, and the 
subsequent meeting on the 28th December, when the interpretations of 
the guarantees formed the subject of the conference, the writer gives this 
account of the interpretations, and the proceedings consequent there- 
upon— 

me As regards the freedom of the mouths of the Danube, the protocol of the 
28th December says that a common syndicate of the five Courts shall be 





tive to the protectorate which Russia exercised over the Principalities of 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia. That protectorate is to cease. The lan. 
guage of the note of the 8th of August is so precise in this respect that the 
protocol of the 28th of December has nothing to add thereon. But this pro. 
tocol explains itself on the fourth condition : it has for object the definitive 
abolition of the right of special protection which Russia never ceases to claim 
in favour of the subjects of the Sultan who profess the Greek faith. All the 
treaties which Russia invokes in the support of that pretension are to be 
annulled ; the exclusive protection of Russia is to be replaced by the common 
protection of the five Courts, who will engage themselves to show the greates¢ 
consideration for the Ottoman Porte, and to make use of the greatest deli. 
cacy towards it, so as not to alarm its susceptibility, and not to attempt the 
slightest infringement upon its independence. The protocol enumerates the 
recent acts of the Sultan, whose sincerity is not to be doubted. The Allied 
Powers guarantee the maintenance of those acts, so favourable to all Chris- 
tian creeds, and their loyal fulfiiment. 

“The reading of this protocol was followed by a very animated discussion, 
in which it appears that clearer explanations were given on the advantages 
proposed to be derived from facts of war which might be accomplished before- 
the preliminaries should be signed. Thus it would not be impossible that 
the destruction of the fort of Ismail on the Danube might be demanded, and 
the construction in its stead of a neutral fortress, which would belong to 
the five Powers, and be garrisoned by them in common. Perhaps also the 
destruction of Sebastopol might be demanded, the demolition of its forts and 
arsenals, the prohibition for ever of its being rebuilt, as also the prohibition 
of the creation of any military port likely to threaten the independence of 
Turkey. This commentary is said to have been energetically opposed by 
Prince Gortschakoff, who is said to have declared that he had not powers to 
accept such conditions. He is said to have added, that he would transmit 
immediately the protocol or memorandum to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
and that he would demand orders from his Sovereign. 

“On the following day, Prince Gortschakoff saw M. de Buol again, and 
showed himself more disposed to accept, as regards the third condition, a 
new draught which did not essentially differ from the one proposed to him 
the evening before, on the possible consequences of facts of war; and which 
M. de Buol maintained, saying that it was necessary to reply by a pure and 
simple acceptation or refusal. Prince Gortschakoff demanded the necessary 
delay to receive a reply; that delay was granted to him, and would expire 
on the 14th of January. 

“But on the evening of the 6th of January, Prince Gortschakoff received 
from the Emperor Nicholas the order to accept without reserve the protocol 
of the 28th as a basis for negotiations for peace. 

“On the morning of the 7th, M. de Buol was made acquainted with this 
resolution of the Imperial Court of St. Petersburg : it was immediately com- 
municated to the representatives of France and Great Britain, who met in 
the evening. The Russian Minister was present at this meeting. Other 
conferences have been held since the 7th of January; and, if we are to trust 
the recent telegraphic despatches from Vienna, the Turkish Ambassador has 
been invited to attend them. 

** We confine ourselves today to this simple statement of facts, which con- 
firm the hopes we expressed in our article of the 11th of December last. 
The field is a wide one for conjectures ; but, in the critical moment at which 
the negotiations seem to have arrived, the wisest plan is doubtless to await 
the course of events.” 








The Austrian Correspondence, a Viennese journal reputed to be official, 
contains the following statement. 

‘The day before yesterday, the 6th instant, the Russian Ambassador in- 
formed the Imperial Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count von Buol-Schauen- 
stein, that the instructions which he had asked of his Court had arrived ; 
whereupon yesterday a conference was held between the Imperial French 
and the Royal Britannic Ambassadors, together with the Count von Buol, 
and Prince Gortschakoff, at the Imperial Ministry of Foreign Affairs. From 
the mutual explanations then exchanged it resulted, that the representatives 


| of the Four Powers were essentially agreed in their understanding of the 
| sense and general bearing of the fundamental points; and consequently— 


formed, the powers and attributes of which are to be regulated in the course | 


of negotiations. 
terest of the balance of power in Europe, the protocol says that that balance 
had been troubled by the preponderance which Russia assumed to herself not 
only by the treaty of 1841, Dut by means of many anterior treaties. All 
those treaties are to be annulled. i 
naval forees which each of the five Powers may possess there or maintain are 
determined, starting from the principle of equality, which shall be on this 
subject the foundation of future stipulations. 
December says also that there is no intention of attacking the integrity of 
the Russian empire, and consequently of depriving it of any of its provinces. 
But the three sinning Powers reserve to themselves to turn to account all 
the advantages which may result from facts of war, when a definitive ar- 
rangement becomes necessary respecting the importance and extent of the 
military and naval establishments which Russia may in future be allowed 
to possess on the coast of the Black Sea. 

“The first of the four conditions of the note of the 8th of August is rela- 


As regards the revision of the treaty of 1841, in the in- | 
' been resolved that Mr. J. G. Marshal! shall move, and Mr. Edward Baines 


The Black Sea is to be free; but the | 


The protocol of the 28th of | 


| 





saving the assent of the Cabinets of Paris and London yet to be obtained—a 
basis is gained upon which negotiations for the restoration of the peace of 
Europe may begin. 

‘We greet this preliminary result with great satisfaction; and at the 
same time believe we may venture to express our expectation that the high 
Courts of France and England and the Sublime Porte will similarly see in 
it a result fully capable of serving as a basis for the negotiation of a conclu- 
sive and secure peace.” y 

The statement that Prussia had adhered to the treaty of the 24 Decem- 
ber was, it appears, copied from the notorious Fremden Blatt, 

According to private accounts, of a completely reliable character, from 
St. Petersburg, great distress is experienced in that city, and much dis~ 
satisfaction prevails at the hardships imposed by the war, It is men- 
tioned that in all the churches prayers are now offered for peace. As 
religious services in Russia are subject to the direct control of the 
Government, this statement is somewhat remarkable.—Daily News. 

The Journal de St, Petersbourg of the 3d gives one-fourth of its news 
columns to the report of Mr, Bright's pro-Russian speech, delivered in 
the House of Commons on the 22d December. 

There have been differing reports respecting some warlike proceedings 
on the Danube. One account is that the Turks, making a foray in Bes- 
sarabia, have been driven back; another, that the Russians have again 
entered the Dobrudscha and taken post at Babadagh. 

The Senate of Hamburg has caused to be published in their official 
journal the decree in force in that city prohibiting enlistment of men for 
foreign service. 

The Queen Dowager, Maria Theresa, mother of the King of Sardinia, 
died yesterday, at Turin, after seven days’ illness, at the age of fifty-four. 


Mr. Cobden visits Leeds next Wednesday, to make a speech. It has 








second, a resolution approving of the war, and calling on the Govern- 
ment to prosecute it with vigour. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Committee in aid of the Patriotic 
Fund, the Mayor reported that the subscriptions had amounted to 25,000/. 
on the 4th instant. A resolution was agreed to suggesting the propriety 
of printing the resolutions and proceedings of the Commissioners, which 
may involve the distribution of the money, and of enabling the public to 
obtain printed copies, 

The band of Calais and the Choral Society of St. Omer gave a concert 
on Thursday, in the Town-hall of Dover, in aid of the Patriotic Fund. 
All business was suspended ; the town was decorated with the flags of 
both countries; and the warmest reception was given to our allies. 
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The Quebec correspondent of the Morning Post, under date December 
22, reports that Mr. Rankin, a Member of the House of Assembly and a 
Canadian by birth, has offered to the Governor-General bis means and 
services towards raising 1000 men in Upper Canada, for service in the 
There was much talk of raising a light infantry brigade, com- 


Crimea. , 
posed of Upper and Lower Canadians; and it was thought probable that 
the matter would be seriously taken up in the Legislature. It is proposed 


as a sort of compensation for the services of the Queen's troops in Canada. 


«“ An Englishwoman,” observing the difficulties which the sick or 
sounded soldier finds in holding the Bible, suggests that the sacred 
volume should be separated into thin volumes, bound in limp covers, 
and in that form supplied to the hospitals. The Morning Post, ap- 
proving of the plan, takes upon itself to call for contributions to be ex- 
pended upon shects of the New Testament for binding in separate vo- 
lumes, and undertakes to expend the money, and forward the volumes to 
the War Office. [Might not the same plan be carried oui in reference to 
other works? The Englishwoman points to the one which is always 
desired by the disabled soldier, but there are others interesting to him 
and useful in aiding the cheerful tone of convalescence,—histories, for 


example, travels, or wholcsome fictions. } 


The four Societies of London Shoeblacks met on Thursday, in the | 


large room at Exeter Hall, forming a united tea-party under the presi- 
dence of Lord Shaftesbury. They were dressed in their respective uni- 
forms, red, blue, yellow, and dark blue. The success of the first or red 
division led to the establishment of the other three. Even at this season 
the boys earn ten shillings a week. The boys of the red division presented 
their superintendent with a silver-headed cane as a testimonial. 





The bill embodying the new measure of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
regarding the funds of savings-banks has just been printed. It recites that 
on the 20th of November last the amounts due were 33,909,302/. lls. 5d. to 
savings-banks, and 2,199.549/. 13s. to friendly societies, making a total of 
36,108,852/. 4s. 5d. ; against which the following securities are held— 


Sins 6600 ccsncccanesesersenverdsvteteseens £10,085,834 7 1 
ee rere - 3,555,674 6 3 
New Three per Cents............. 19,335,810 1 5 


31,900 0 0 
1,600,000 0 0 
58,000 0 0 
170,658 13 3 


New Two-and-a-half per Cents. 
Exchequer Bonds ............ 

Exchequer Bills......... 
Cash at Banks of England and Ireland 





£34,837,877 8 0 

Also, that since 1817 the sum of 26,901,356/. 2s. has been credited to de- 
positors for interest, while the receipts have amounted only to 24,070,250/. 
18s, 4d. To meet this state of affairs, 21,736,824/. 14s. 8d. out of the above 
securities is to be absolutely cancelled,—namely, 2,845,834/. 7s. ld. Con- 
sols, 3,555,674/. 6s. 2d. Reduced, and 15,355,340/. 1s. 5d. New Three per 
Cents. [These items make a total of 21,756,848/. 14s. 8¢., instead of 
21,736,824/. 14s. 8d, The discrepancy is not explained, but there is a wrong ad- 
dition in one of the printed schedules of the bill.] An account is to be created 
in its place, to be called the “State Deposit Account, No.1’; to the credit 
of which the sum of 24,000,000/. is to be placed, being about two-thirds of 
the amount due, On this credit 3 per cent interest is to be paid quarterly, 
on the 20th of February, May, August, and November, commencing in May 
next; which interest, together with their other receipts, the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt may invest in any Government Se- 
curities, holding the same liable to meet any demands. The Commissioners 
are likewise to prepare a balance-sheet annually on the 20th of November, 
when any deficiency or surplus that may be shown to have occurred on the 
year is to be arranged either by an issue of additional securities from the Go- 
vyernment or by the cancelling of a proportion of those already held. 


Some forged bank-notes, executed with unusual skill, have lately been 
presented at the Bank of England, having reached this country among re- 
mittances from Marseilles. They consist of 5/.s, 10/.s, and 20/.s; and the 
total amount from various sources brought to the Bank thus far is about 200/. 
Those of 5/. each are dated Feb. 2, 1854, signed “J. Ferraby”’ ; and those 
of 10/., London, July 5, 1854, signed “J. Ferraby”’ ; and those of 20/. Man- 
chester, Jan, 22, 1853, signed ‘J. Williams.” Most probably they have been 
manufactured entirely on the Continent, with the view of being negotiated 
among the various money-changers, and have not yet in any instance 
been passed in this country; but as the criminals have gone to great 
expense in having paper manufactured with the proper watermarks for each 
denomination of note, they have doubtless reckoned on an extensive circula- 
tion of them, and the public should therefore be upon their guard, Al- 
though on the whole these forgeries are remarkably complete, they can be 
detected by an examination of their numbers, the several figures of which 
these are composed being of very inferior execution.— Zimes. 

Considerable improvements are going on in New Palace Yard, against the 
return of Parliament to business on the 231. The pedestal upon which the 
statue of Cur de Lion rested has been completely removed ; the paved space 
which runs in a straight line from the entrance to Westminster Hall to the 
opposite side of the area is repaved and widened, and the lamps are arranged 
so as to protect pedestrians. The Western side is no longer entirely open, 
but is enclosed with posts and rods, two openings being left for the entrance 
and exit of carriages. A shed bas been run up along the South side of New 
Palace Yard in line with the entrance to Westminster Hall, for the accom- 
modation of saddle-horses and servants of Members; and the Police have a 
“box”’ conveniently placed for all purposes. 

In the central hall of the edifice itself, a brazen chandelier of great di- 
mensions and elaborate Gothic workmanship is to be suspended. The hall 
rises to a height of sixty-three feet, and the rod and burners of the chande- 
lier will fall thirty-two feet. The design is by Sir Charles Barry, and the 
workmanship by Mr. Hardiman of Birmingham. 


MONEY MARKET 
- - 4 . 
Srock Excnanor, Farpay Arrrernoon. 

The telegraphic information from Vienna on Monday, to the effect that 
the four propositions as interpreted by the Allies had been accepted by 
Prince Gortschakoff, caused an advance in Government Securities of 2 per 
cent, and Consols for Money were done at 92}. The news was unexpected, 
and had the greater effect, through the eagerness of the late operators for a 
fall to repurchase ; and the subsequent confirmation of the intelligence, and 
response given to it by a rapid improvement of several per cents on the 
French and other Continental Bourses, have produced a rebound on several 
eccasions since, when our Funds have been temporarily depressed : latterly, 
French Stocks have been flatter. On Wednesday the settlement of the Ac- 
count was arranged: the rate of continuation having advanced from } to 8, 
this caused some sales to be effected; Consols receded to 913, and then tallied 
3: they close today at 913 } for Money and 91} 3 for Account, after having 
been } lower. Some of the Greek firms have been purchasing our Stocks 

















| by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 167,273/. 


during the week. Attention has also been directed to a fall in tallow and 
other Russian produce ; and great heaviness in the Corn-market, ascribed to 
the possibility of peace. A demand for money has been experienced, partly 
arising from the deposit of 10 per cent on the New French Loan; and the 
subsequent instalments are likely to render our Funds unsteady periodically, 
unless counteracting causes intervene. Some considerable fluctuations may 
also be expected from the endeavour to anticipate the reply to the negotia- 
tions for peace. The demand for bullion at the Bank of England for trans- 
mission to Paris is large and of daily occurrence, and the Bank returns will 
be closely watched. The repayment of advances made by the Bank 
during the closing of the transfer-books, amounting, it is supposed, to 
2,000,000/., has commenced, and has added to the demand for money ; 
which has been worth from 3} to 4 per cent upon Government Securities. 
Bank Stock has improved }. India Stock is l lower, Exchequer Bills have 
not altered, A statement prepared by Mr. James Low shone that the 
shipments of specie to the East by the steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam and General Serew Companics during the past ycar amounted 
to 5,805,772/., against 6,652,177/. in the previous year; the gold being 
1,222,759/., and silver 4.583,017/. The shipments from England amounted 
to 4,306,302/. ; and 1,499,470/. was shipped at Marseilles, Gibraltar, and 
Malta. The total to China was 3,753,393/.; namely, 2,607,737/. from Eng- 
land, and 1,145,656/. from Marseilles, &c. 

The Foreign Market has displayed great activity in connexion with the 
rise in Consols, and nearly all descriptions of the leading Securities are 1 
per cent better. The principal feature has been an advance of 4 per cent 
in Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, and of 3 in the Five per Cents, 
Turkish Scrip has been done at 774, but is now 75} 6}. Several transac- 
tions have been made in the new French Loan, which has reached 2} 3 
premium. 

At the meeting of Anglo-Peruvian Bondholders yesterday, the report of the 
Committee was read, principally detailing offers made by that Government for 
the rearrangement of the Renton Debt, and the measures adopted by them 
to resist the plan as injurious to the Bondholders. As the Committee and 
Bondholders differ on this point, the report was not carried ; the Committee 
retired, a new Committee was appointed, and resolutions were passed ap- 
sroving of the terms offered by Peru, and expressing a wish that the New 
Ponds of the Home Debt converted into the Foreign should be allowed a 
quotation in the Official List of the Stock Exchange. 

The transactions in Railways have been more extensive than of late, and 
at improved prices; the dealers showing greater confidence. London and 
North-Western have been done at 1023. Operations have been freely made 
in Caledonian, Laneashire and Yorkshire, Midland, and North-Eastern— 
Berwick. The highest prices have not been maintained, but they still show 
an average advance over last week of 10s, to 1/. 5s. Business in Foreign 
Shares has been lively, and early in the week the French descriptions were 
7s. Gd. to 12. better. ‘They are now more flat. 
Sarunpay, Twetvr o'Crock. 

The English Funds are slightly better this morning; Consols for Money 
are 913 3 and for Account 91) 2. Exchequer Bills 47. ‘The bullion retura 
This is not so heavy 
as last week ; next Saturday’s return is expected to show a great falling-off, 
on account of the remittances for the French Loan. In Foreign Stocks, Aus- 
trian is 1 better ; Turkish Scrip is steady at 75} 6}. Railways are quiet, 
and the only bargains recorded are at these prices—Great Northern B, 124 ; 
Great Western, 69; Midland, 69; North British Preference, 100}. 







3 per Cent Consols .......... 903 j Danish 3 per Cents......... 78 81 
Dito for Account .......... 91] 2 Dutch 2) per Cents,... 61 2exd 
8 per Cent Reduced ........ 914 7 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 924 
New 3 per Cents.........+0+ 92 } Mexican 3 per Cents....... 214 
Long Anuuities ........ econ 6 Peruvian 4) per Cents...... 70 2 
Bank Stock .......0seeeeees 2034 10}, Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills......... » Portuguese 4 perCents..... 41 3 exd. 
India Stock ... . 2238 Russian 5 per Cents ....... 1002 
Austrian 5 per Ditto 44 per Cents ....... 89 91 exd. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents ..... .. 37) 8) 
Belgian 44 per Cents ..... » Res Ditto Deferred.......... . sly 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ lI 3 Sardinian 5 per Cents....... 846 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... -- 113 Swedish 4 per Cents.,..... 836 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending op 
Saturday, the 6th day of January 1855. 
188UE DEFARTMENT 


















Notes issved ..scccceesecveess £26,983,455 Government Debdt,.... vveceee £11,015,100 
Other Securities ....6000. . 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ... 12,988,456 

Bilver Bullion, 6.65 seceeceeeee - 
£26,988,455 26,988,455 

BaNKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .....+«++« £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 

Rest ....+++- ° 3,191,567 | elude g Dead Weight Annuity) 411,611,800 
Public Deposi } Othe Becurities.....cee5 cecee 15,481,228 
Other Deposits .... | Notes cove 7,306,755 
| Gold and Silver Coin,.... eeree 678,929 


Seven Day and othe 








£35,078,712 £35,078,712 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


Che Cheratres. 


The manager of Drury Lane has found, in some nook or other, one of 
Mr. Planché’s old adaptations from the French, entitled The Regent, The 
discovery is by no meansa bad one, The famous Regent of Orleans, ever 
a pet with the French, is made to be just wicked enough to attempt a 
heartless seduction, and just generous enough to stop short in the midst 
of his attempts, and to restore the intended victim to the arms of her 
legitimate lover. To this mere anecdote, in which any royal roué might 
figure as well as the renowned patron of John Law, some historical signi- 
ficance is given by the connexion of the incidents with that “ conspiracy 
of Cellamare” in which Cardinal Alberoni was the motive power. The 


piece is passably performed. 

Another revival of the week is The Mysterious Stranger, once a stock 
favourite at the Adelphi; where it is now reproduced with an excellent 
cast. Madame Celeste sustains her original part, or rather parts ; and the 
rest of the principals are most efficiently played by Messrs, Leigh Murray, 
Keeley, and Selby. Zhe Mysterious Stranger is an eccentric rambling 


| sort of piece; but it affords an opportunity for good acting on the part of 





the pretended fiend, and much ingenuity is shown in the production of 
apparently supernatural incidents by purely natural means. 
Parisian THEATRICALS. 

M. Mazilier, the fertile writer of ballets, has turned into a piece of this 
class the fortunes of La Fonti, an Italian danscuse who flourished about 
a hundred years ago, and who after shining brilliantly at Florence died 
in misery. ‘The ballet is represented at the Académie; where Made- 
moiselle Caroline Rosati represents the joys and sorrows of the heroine. 
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Saturday, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 
Wut the negotiations which are now opened or proposed at Vi- 
enna, on the basis of “ the four conditions,” lead to peace, or not ? 
Is the offer to discuss a peace sincere, or an artifice to gain time ? 
We have, in strict fact, no evidence to decide the question. Many 
reasons readily occur to the mind why Russia should be willing to 
arrest hostilities. She is hard pressed; she has been losing ground 
in the actual conflict; it would suit her purpose to facilitate the 
friendly neutrality of Prussia; she may hope to withdraw Austria 





from an alliance with the West that might become permanent. | 
Each or all of these reasons, or some of them, might account for | 


the surrender of Imperial pride. The evidence of an opposite ten- 
dency, however, happens to be more positive. On the 26th of last 
August, in a despatch to Prince Gortschakoff, Count Nesselrode de- 
clared that Russia could not accept the four conditions, as they 
were framed on the supposition of Russia’s being already “ en- 
feebled by the exhaustion of a long war,” and were not of a cha- 
racter really to settle peace. On the 28th December, the Emperor 
Nicholas issued a manifesto to his people which was a war-cry, 
urging them to carry on the battle “ with the sword in their hand 
and the cross in their heart.” It would appear from this last Im- 
— document, therefore, that the spirit which has animated 
tussia throughout, and which dictated Count Nesselrode’s d spatch 
of August 26, had not sensibly abated down to the 28th December. 
On the same day, the representatives of the Three Powers met, 
and adopted that protocol which is called the interpretation of the 
four points, but which, we suspect, rather explains the purpose of 
the four points. Prince Gortschakoff had an interview with the 
representatives of the Three Powers, and it was understood that he 
was allowed until the 13th of this month for returning the answer 
of his Imperial master. Long before the expiry of that time—on 
the 7th of January—the Russian Government announces its readi- 
ness to accept the conditions with the interpretation. Now, the 
course which Russia has pursued has been so consistent throughout 
the thirty years of the present Emperor’s reign, and throughout the 
preceding reigns since the time of Peter the Great, that we must 
resume that course to remain consistent; and it is easier to be- 
ieve that the step now taken by Russia is consistent with the 
conduct indicated by the treaty of Adrianople, the conversation in 
London of 1844, the conversation with Sir Hamilton Seymour 
about “the sick man,” the Menschikoff notes, the despatch of 
August 26, and the manifesto of the 28th December, than to sup- 
pose that from the 7th of this present month Russia adopts a new 
course, distinct from the policy hitherto maintained, and opposed to 
it in spirit. It is easier to suppose that the acceptance of pacific 
negotiations is deceptive than that it is sincere. It does not, how- 
ever, strictly follow from these data, that, in the letter, Russia does 
not now wish to conclude a peace, correct in form, and practically 
terminating present hostilities. 

If we suppose the peace concluded, what will be our position ? 
On this question we have indeed a formidable hint from the same 
Imperial documents to which we have already referred. In re- 
jecting the four points, which were unacceptable unless Russia 

ad “already been enfeebled by the exhaustion of a long war,” 
Count Nesselrode added, “and which, if the force of temporary 
circumstances forced us to submit to them, so far from assuring to 
Europe a solid, and especially a durable peace, such as the Aus- 
trian Government appears to expect, would only expose that peace 
to complications without end.” There is more than one significant 
admission in this passage. It tells us that Russia might submit 
to the conditions from the force of temporary circumstances, al- 
though she is obstinate in rejecting them unless so compelled. 
The compulsion upon her, therefore, is temporary, her acquiescence 
compulsory. The conditions will not insure a durable peace; but, 
because the circumstances are temporary and compulsion is repug- 
nant to Russia, the conditions would only expose peace to com- 
—— without end. We do not know how this passage is to 

e construed, except as a positive admission that Russia will make 
peace if foreed; that her pacific intention will only endure while the 
temporary circumstances last; that she reserves her purpose; and 
that she foresees, which is almost equivalent to intending, “ com- 
plications without end.” From this passage we may not uncha- 
ritably surmise, that in assenting to peace in this present month, 
Russia seeks to withdraw her case out of court “ without pre- 
judice”; retaining her claims, sparing herself the loss which she 
might undergo in prolonging a contest politically as well as mili- 
tarily a losing one, for the very purpose of advancing her claims at 
a later day, when she might be in a position and have the means 
to urge them with greater effect. 

In the event of such an abrupt termination of hostilities by 
favour of a peace acceptable to Russia, the position in which this 
country would be placed is one not difficult to calculate beforehand. 
Both Russia and England have had their warning in the rupture. 
We used to be told, that gigantic as Russia was in dimensions, 
she had the feebleness of giants—a scattered power, and an inertia 
which checked her action. We have discovered that this presump- 
tion was a mistake; that wherever she is attacked, she can advance 
the means of obstruction, if not of victorious repulsion. We may 
not consider her action chivalrous; we may boast that she did not 
dare to bring forth her ships to meet ours. We may vaunt the 
capture of Bomarsund. But she kept us off at Sveaborg ; she 
defied us at Cronstadt; and we have not yet taken Sebastopol. 


In measuring our artillery—the great arm of modern war—against | plying it easily and prompt 


hers, we find that she is not deficient in skill, and is greatly our 
superior in weight. Her exchequer may have been put to q 
strain, but we have not yet seen any sign of exhaustion in her 
power of bringing men to the field. She has not absolutely suc. 
ceeded this time, but Russia always bides her time; and she has 
proved herself to be not less strong, much more unscrupulous, more 
terrible to encounter, more influential with subservient allies, than 
the most unfriendly view had painted her. Onthe other hand, we 
have used very great exertions; we have sent an army to the 
Crimea, a fleet to the Baltic : but we have exposed the fact, not 
only that after the peace we are unprepared, but that we are very 
backward in military science, deficient in military or naval leaders 
who can render a campaign as well as a battle summarily vic- 
torious ; and that we have our own impediments to contend against, 
The peace, of course, will not be concluded without taking the 
guarantees indicated by the four points; and we are to suppose that 
the Russian armies afloat and ashore will be abridged in the Black 
| Sea; that the Czar will be placed under the bond of treaties, and 
that the protectorate of the Christians in Turkey will be shared by 
other powers. Our own Government, however, has expressly 
| disclaimed, by the mouth of Lord John Russell at the late sitting 
of Parliament, any intention to deprive Russia of territory. The 
ground upon which she stands—which constitutes at least the half 
of Europe, and touches the territories that she covets or threatens 
—remains to her under new guarantees. Her respect for treaties 
we have ascertained. Although we may fairly presume a tempo- 
rary observance of any new stipulations, we can only suppose that 
the observance will continue as long as the temporary circum- 
stances exist, which compel Russia to her present concession. 
Should this temporary peace, therefore, be concluded, it will still 
be incumbent upon us to maintain an armed watchfulness—pre- 
pared for those “ complications without end” which are looming in 
the future; and it will not be sufficient only to maintain the forces 
which we have prepared for the Black Sea and the Baltic, but we 
must strengthen our means of maintaining a position in Europe 
and of defending ourselves at home. For peace under such cir- 
cumstances will be a charter conveying to Russia the power of 
selecting her next opportunity for aggression, and of freely tra- 
versing those seas from which at present she is shut out and which 
beat the shores of Britain. 

In this survey of the future as it is deduced without exaggera- 
tion or refinement from the past, we are only grouping the facts 
from which the reader can draw his own inferences, not palming 
upon him any inferences of our own. Our position at the close of 
the year just past was one upon which we could have scarcely 
caheiiotel beforehand. With great exertion, and great good for- 
tune, through the concurrence of circumstances only partially 
under our control, we came to the encounter which Russia pro- 
voked, by the side of France, whose interest in the contest pre- 
ceded ours; we acquired the alliance of Austria, under circum- 
stances which threw the immense preponderance of strength on 
our side; and incidentally we induced Austria to take such a 
position as would be auinbes to the development of opinions 
and institutions favourable to the interests and influence of con- 
stitutional England. At no previous period, perhaps, had our 
influence been greater; and, by fayour of the alliance as it stands, 
we are spared that abridgment of influence which might naturally 
have resulted from our exposure of military deficiencies if we had 
stood alone. The position is one in which Russia finds it imprac- 
ticable to persevere with her schemes. She accepts the facility 
afforded to her for backing out of the contest: she thus saves 
herself the exhaustion of a long war, and retains the means, the 
position, the unbroken spirit, for carrying on those projects which, 
originating in Peter the Great, were exposed in the attempt on 
Turkey, and upon which it is now proposed to place the restraint 
of a treaty bond. The opportunity has been signally favourable 
to secure for ourselves a guarantees as would render it impos- 
sible for Russia to renew her pretensions or her aggressions. A 
peace concluded exactly at this juncture will enable her to reserve 
herself for another opportunity, and will leave to us the necessity 
of being prepared for that future occasion, and for anything that 
may happen in the interval. 








ORGANIZATION AND CONCENTRATION. 

A Great deal of our mismanagement in the Crimea is due to 
newness in the conduct of the war by those who have had no- 
thing to do with its working details, or have not had the conduct 
of it upon the scale proper to a war of Europe, where great states 
are competing in the exercise of strength. We are not only will- 
ing but anxious to recognize that principle emphatically and with- 
out qualification. Any indifferent working that could be traced 
to the novelty of the situation, to the difficulty of forecalculating 
all that would be required, we might set down to that one cause; 
forgiving the past, and only making the text a caution for the fu- 
ture. But the distinct admission, that novel circumstances, and 
the necessity of undertaking a war upon very short notice, account 
for many of the mistakes, will not excuse other kinds of bad 
arrangement or neglect of duty: and in them also the progress 
of the war has only been too prolific. In hurriedly sending out a 
ship, a pardonable miscalculation might account for placing the 
hospital clothing to be landed at Scutari below the ammunition to 
be landed at Balaklava; but when officers in a secondary position 
continue, under novel circumstances, a routine which has sufficed 
for ordinary circumstances, they cut themselves off from excuse ; 
and when a want is distinctly pointed out, with the means of sup- 

fy. and the opportunity is neglected, 
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then, either the officers are culpable, or the system stands con- 
demned by its own results. eet 

We deal not with generalities nor with imaginary cases. A 
loud complaint is made respecting the mode of lodging the ay 
in the Crimea; but the complaint dves not only consist in the 
fact that the lodging came late in the season,—the complaint 
is, that such lodging as was selected was not adopted so 
soon as it was actually proposed and approved, and was not 
sent out until long after the necessity for it had been acknow- 
ledged. And it is admitted that the Quartermaster-General’s 
department has not been administered with the ability that 
might have been expected on an occasion where the utmost 
exertion should have been employed, the best capacities se- 
lected, and the amplest means placed at the — of the re- 
sponsible officers. The sick and wounded have had to undergo, 
not only the wounds that were received in the field, not only acei- 
dents arising from the breaking down of carriages, from the 
casualties of sea, or from the number of cases in proportion to the 
medical hands, but have had to undergo long delays of relief 
while they were in a state of great suffering, because some medi- 
cal officers had neglected their duty. Take the case of the Avon: 
there were 297 persons on board, suffering from chronic neglect; 
an inquiry was ordered, and on the report of the Commission Lord 
Raglan has directed the medical officer in command to be dis- 
missed, and has pronounced a censure on the Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. In other words, we have it on the authority of Lord 
Raglan, that the sick in that particular ship were neglected ; that 
complaints of neglect were made, and that the Inspector-General 
of Hospitals did not so exercise his authority as to protect the sick 
against a neglectful servant. Here is departmental as well as in- 
dividual negligence; and we say, either Dr. Hall as well as Mr. 
Lawson is to blame, or there is something very faulty in the 
system. 

Two other departments come under the charge made in a corre- 
spondence published by the Zimes in its commercial column. In 
an article satirizing the complaints that there is defective organ- 
ization, the Morning Chronicle says, “ If the camp-fires were ex- 
tinguished by rain, it was ‘ want of organization’ which obliged 
the men to eat their pork raw.” Now we accept the statement 
here intended to be satirical, and we have the proof. It is possible 
that the hardship of eating pork raw may not be felt by civilians 
unacquainted with rough life: meat is sometimes eaten raw for a 
wager ; even in London it is an amusement that has been under- 
taken voluntarily “ for the fun of the thing.” There would be 
less disposition to such fun after many days and weeks of fatigue 
in the midst of cold and wet. Shipwrecked people have learned to 
consider raw pork, or even boot-leather, a windfall; but the army 
resident in the Crimea, having access by sea to all the depéts and 
warehouses of this country, must not be set upon a level with 
shipwrecked mariners. If one vessel be wrecked, a fleet is not. 
The pork was there, and the means existed for supplying an appa- 
ratus to cook it, as well as to dry the men. A candle company in 
London—Price’s Patent Candle Company—can supply stove-fuel 
in a form highly portable, and really cheap for such a purpose. 
The fuel costs 8d. a pound; three pounds will keep alive the stove 
throughout twenty-four hours sufliciently for warming purposes ; 
and double the quantity will supply heat suflicient to boil one 
quart of water or bake three loaves of bread in each hour through- 
out the twenty-four. The Company can supply the stoves at the 
rate of 200 per diem ; boxes of the fuel-cake, containing 48 pounds 
each, at the rate of 400 per diem. <A stove and a few cakes wero 
shown at work to the Secretary at War, on the 23d December ; 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert expressed approval of the contrivance. 
Now there is no question here as to the disinterestedness and good 
faith of the Company ; there appears to be none as to the value of 
the apparatus, none as to the willingness of Mr. Sidney Herbert; 
and yet a difliculty absolutely arrests Government in supplying 
the army with that warmth and cooking for which the apparatus 
only awaited an order to be sent out. The War Department found 
that it could not deal with the subject of fuel and cookery for the 
soldiers, but that the proposal must be sent to the Ordnance 
Office; and it must not be made in the form of a disinterested 
= service, but in that of tender for a commercial transaction. 

rice’s Candle Company waited, it would seem, for nearly a fort- 
night without an answer from the Ordnance Office, and even in- 
voked the aid of the Crimean Fund Committee, which originated 
with the Z7imces newspaper, to get that small matter of business 
performed for the army in the East! So here is a dilettante com- 
nnittee, originating in a newspaper-oflice, invited to undertake that 
which two public departments are unable to perform! The sepa- 
ration of the Ordnance Office from the War Office, one minor cause 
of delay, is an old defect, which the Military Commissioners sought | 
to remove by the union of the Ordnance with the Horse Guards: 
that reform has been, and still is, indefinitely postponed. In the | 
= case, however, we have more than unfit separation, we | 

ave more than officia) indifference to deal with: the offices can- 
not work. 

These instances are not selected cases; they are not drawn from 
hostile sources. We have made no comparison between the Eng- 
lish force and the French force, where the admired facilities for 
cooking may be considered to be the result of sustained military 
experience and recent campaigning in Algeria. We have con- 
fined ourselves to cases arising entirely within our own control, 
admitted to exist, recognized by the highest authorities, and point- 
ing to obvious remedies. A contemporary treats such objections 
as the result of theoretical or party criticism; asserts that “our 
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existing military system is anything but faulty”; and ascribes 
the evils, not to the “ want of organization,” but to “ over-organi- 
zation.” “The system is essentially excellent; what is chietiy 
wanted is practical experience amongst those who have to carry it 
into effect.” Now if there is “over-organization,” it is, as our 
contemporary admits, a kind of hypertrophy, blossoming in “a 
complicated series of check aud counter-check, division of labour 
and diffusion of responsibilities.” In other words, there is bad 
organization. We are warned against “any sudden or extensive 
change in the system under which our operations have hitherto 
been carried on”: a warning which is in itself a theoretical pre- 
sumption. We do not know that it would be necessary to make 
sudden or extensive changes; no one but a theorist or a tyro in 
politics would propose to arrest everything, or alter everything, 
and effect a complete change or substitution of personages. Dut 
it is quite evident from the bad working of the present system 
that its arrangement might be improved. The first course would 
be to remove those “checks and counter-checks, that division of 
labour and diffusion of responsibility,” which the defender of the 
present system acknowledges. Abolish nine-tenths of the checks 
and counter-checks, which have degenerated to matters of form; 
unite the divided labour and concentrate the responsibility. From 
the results it is proved that our system lacks the united organic 
action which we find, from the results, in the French service. 
The intentions formed at head-quarters are not executed at the 
opposite extremity; and however “ over-organized” the parts may 
be, there is some resulting feebleness in the exercise cf organic 
life. If Parliament should not apply itself, this session, and de- 
cidedly, to the work of correction, “ criticism ” will look a little 
deeper into those defects, and will ask for the cause of the causes, 
It is impossible to deny, off-hand, that the incidents of our class 
system of society may produce some of those corresponding defects 
in our public service. We admit the working classes into the 
lowest grades of the public service; the middle classes supply the 
clerkships; the aristocracy, recruited individually from the class 
beneath it, supplies the temporary heads of the departments. The 
working men seldom rise to the higher clerkships; the higher 
clerks can only be promoted to permanent offices, with an interest 
in protecting the department against innovation; and the heads 
of the departments, transitory occupants of the post, become the 
managers of an instrument which has no organic connexion with 
themselves, and whose action fails to answer the impulse of their 
will. 





NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION OF GOVERNMENT 

LOANS IN ENGLAND. 
WE noticed recently one effect of the new method of taking a loan 
in France by general subscription. It brings the Government in- 
to direct communication with the whole of the public body holding 
funds available, and gives that class at large a direct personal in- 
terest in the stability of the Government. Our own method of 
dealing with the public through contractors has exactly the oppo- 
site effect ; cutting off Government from the great body of the 
people, withholding available funds, and by the circuitous inter- 
course weakening that manifest, gross, and palpable form of com- 
mon interest which individuals have in the stability of the Govern- 
meut. When Mr. Gladstone proposed his Exchequer Bonds, a hint 
was thrown out that a step might be taken towards remedying 
this defect in our system, by opening agencies of some kind in the 
provinces: but if any steps at all have been taken in that direc- 
tion, they have been very slight and unimportant; and so far as 
any apparent results go, we must consider the good intention to be 
suspended if not dropped. 

The elements of the idea which first suggested the plan still exist 
in full force. The English public is quite as capable of furnishing 
an advance to the Government as the French people can be; our 
community is more commercial, and not less capable of appreci- 
ating the value of a Government security ; and that class which is 
above immediate necessity but not to be reckoned withthe wealthy 
or with capitalists is numerous, and is in possession of money- 
funds derived from savings, which are in the aggregate immense. 
It has been calculated that the amount of deposits in the joint 
stock banks of the metropolis alone is not less than 20,000,000/, 
an investment probably realizing for the depositors not more per 
cent than the Public Funds, if so much at the market-prices, and 
certainly not exceeding the Public Funds in security. If so large 
an amount exists in the metropolis, what amount is existing in 
the country at large? We can in truth form no accurate con- 
ception, but undoubtedly it is immense. There is many a coun- 
try bank whose proprictors or partners, possessing a compara- 
tively limited capital of their own, are enabled to sustain their 
banks by the deposits of their customers, to use their own 


| private capital for more profitable purposes, to employ even the 


tloating capital of their banks for a profit, and so in reality to de- 
rive princely incomes out of other people’s money. We say this 
in no spirit of invidious objection to the banks: the proprietors 
execute a service in taking charge of the monies, they save the 
individual owners much anxiety, and upon the whole perform 
their charge well and safely. Still they cannot be regarded as 
excclling the State in security. Now, however, with few excep- 
tions, such a public has no facilities for investing its savings in 
public securities. It has comparatively few alternatives between 
the bank or some very questionable undertakings. Perhaps the 
most obvious species of investment now offered to this class, with 
a ready local representation, consists in the shares or advances of 
approved railway companies for purposes of extension. It is es- 
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timated that the debentures payable by the railway companies 
last year amounted to not less than 20,000,000/. ; about 80,000,000/. 
of such securities are afloat; and a great railway company is now 
in the market with preference shares at five per cent preference 
interest. The existence, therefore, of a very numerous class pos- 
sessing accumulated funds in small sums, aud anxious to deposit 
those sums, or to invest them in some simple mode returning a 
moderate but certain percentage, is established. 

The advantage which the concentreted Government of France 
finds in being independent of the great contractors, in calling forth 
the available funds among the community at large, and so ex- 
changing support with that community, is equally apparent, but the 
method by which the English Government could attain to the 
same advantage is not so obvious. The agency, which must pos- 
sess high standing and yet be content with comparatively moderate 
returns, would have to be newly created in each provincial centre. 
The centralized Government of France is able to establish rami- 


fied agencies; our own community usually acts by more inde- | 


pendent agencies, and the class of persons who might supply such 
a want naturally congregate to the grand money centres. Before 
the agency could be called into existence—before the public want 
could be aroused which when aroused is sure to satisfy itself—it 


would be necessary that public opinion should be informed on the | 


advantages and facilities afforded by the general plan of national 
subscriptions towards Government advances. 
SARDINIA AND AUSTRIA. 

In order to estimate the possibility of a more enlightened policy 
in the government of Italy, it is necessary to survey the actual 
state of the peninsula; which is remarkable, and certainly unlike 
what it ever has been before. The Republican idea, which Rienzi 
transmitted from the classic times, is kept alive by the Democratic 
party ; but the tradition has been totally altered in that Republic 
which is to unite all Italy, without regard to an invincible diver- 
sity of race, genius, and tongue, that would indicate a federation 
as the only approach to unity. The Democratic party looks to a 
democracy in lieu of the aristocratic republics of Venice and Rome ; 
and it is now, in the persons of its —e wandering, concealed, 
begging for tribute from the poor, and begging so hard that it 


urges its votaries to pledge their watches and trinkets for the | 


cause. To understand the full force of this exhortation, it must 


be remembered that the peasantry habitually wear gold or silver | 


bracelets, ear-rings, hair-combs, waist-belts, &c.; and that a girl’s 
dowry sometimes consists in these investments. Such is the 
party that has from 1821 to 1831 and 1848 carried on the most 
active agitations to procure proselytes. It was the accuser of 
Charles Albert because he declined to go to new lengths in the 


Democratic march. The party is widely diffused, but daily losing | 


recruits to the Muratists in the South and the Constitutionalists 
in the North. 

In the South, we see a strange and humiliating spectacle. The 
Pope has recently manufactured a new impracticable doctrine, for 
the purpose of strengthening the dogmatic mystery of the Church, 
and of silencing schismatics whose predecessors are among the 
canonized ! 
Virgin Mary; and six hundred prelates met to enjoy a corporate 
paroxysm of pious ecstacy at the event. Naples, who has recently 
declined to be considered a fief of the Church, professes to share the 
ecstacy ; to celebrate the new blessing the King parades the streets 
of Naples with a huge doll, and occasionally drops a pious tear in 
the tenderness of delight ; and he places his army under the protect- 
ing care of the Immaculate Conception. 
deriving shelter from that obstetric dogma with which the Pope 
disturbs the ancient mystery of his Church! Is not this dogma- 
tism running to dregs? Is it possible that any Neapolitan of 


decent education can witness such a ceremony with such results, | 


for such a purpose, and not blush to be ruled by the doll-bearing, 
weeping, Ré Bombardator ? And the Pontiff, who thus beatifies 
the faithful, could not keep his throne if he were not sustained 
there by the French bayonets ; for a reduced allowance of which 
Cardinal Antonelli proclaims his gratitude. Monarchs sustain 
this manufacturer of dogmas, because his is the only shop at which 
can be procured the genuine old divine right. Reigning upon suf- 
ferance, with a French bayonet in one hand and the Immaculate 
Conception in the other—attended by Naples “ qui l’admire,” and 
crowned by Isabella the Second of Spain for his conception of the 
immaculate—is not Pius the Ninth a doomed thing ? 

Now look to the North, where the Sardinian Government, once 


disturbed by insurrections, threatened by a neighbouring empire, | 


divided in councils by lurking religious habits, opposed by an 
organized clergy in every church of the land, has at last suc- 
ceeded in establishing representative government working actively 
but steadily ; is engaged in effecting a monastic reformation, 
though without technically abandoning the Roman Church ; is 
taking her place among the recognized states of Europe; and is 
acquiring a moral weight which encourages the liberality of her 
statesmen while it conciliates the impatience of more extreme 
politicians. 

Next to that state lie the Austrian provinces. Austria has 
undertaken to confront in hostile attitude the power that preserved 
to her Hungary. Our own Government has expressly declined to 
inherit that office from Russia, or to guarantee Austria against her 
own subjects. Should European war break out, the soldiers that 
the Emperor would employ to keep down Italy or Hungary will 
be wanted elsewhere. France, however friendly to Sardinia, must 
be fully engaged by Russia: and the Czar will be seeking allies 


He has affirmed the immaculate conception of the | 


Conceive a military force | 


among the disaffected in the North of Italy, the bigoted in the 
South. A common danger will then menace both Sardinia and 
Austria. We are recapitulating facts, and their proximate but 
inevitable sequels ; facts and sequels so obvious, that they must 
have entered into the survey of statesmen at Vienna. No allies 
could then keep Hungary and Italy so well for Austria as Hun. 
garians and Italians. 
COMPLETE SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
THERE are two modes of keeping a people within the path of 
conscientious behaviour: one is to restrain them by penal and 
compulsory laws; the other, to develop their faculties so as to 
render unconscientious behaviour repugnant to their own wishes. 
The Maine Liquor Law presents an example of the compulsory 
plan: it is upheld by many philanthropists, and among others 
| by the Recorder for Birmingham, Mr. M. D. Hill; who admits, 
| however, that it is useless to enact a law for the compulsory pro- 
hibition of intoxicating drinks unless the people themselves desire 
to be so controlled. The existence of such a law, therefore, proves 
| the people to be in that half-developed condition which makes 
_ their conduct fall short of their own wishes. They send them- 
| selves to school late in life, instead of being sent to school when 
they are young, and trained to a moral condition which would 
make them independent of the Maine Liquor Law. The man 
who has no desire to be intoxicated is in a far safer as well as in a 
more dignified condition than the man who petitions for a prohi- 
bition upon his own trespasses. 
| The idea of education, however, has hitherto been so extremely 
| imperfect that the mistake has actually existed, of regarding in- 
struction in the ordinary elements of learning as “ education.” In 
recent days a higher philosophy has obtained currency, and it is 
reputed necessary to train the physical and moral faculties as well 
| as the intellectual. No one has better illustrated this course of 
| training than Mr. M. D. Hill, in his letter to Lord Brougham on 
| the plan of cultivating young vagabonds into decent members of 
| society. As applied to any numerous class, however, this kind of 
| training must be planned so as to override the distinctions which 
| divide the United Kingdom into more sections than there are 
counties—the distinctions of sect. We shall never have any se- 
curity for the commonest development of our youthful generation, 
| until an instruction is offered to them totally independent of secta- 
rian or religious distinctions. Modified plans, which go upon the 
principle of compromising these questions, and giving but a com- 
| paratively small dose of sectarian instruction, do not in truth go 
even “half way,” but entirely fail in supplying an universal secu- 
| rity that every child born to the community shall have access to 
} education. There is still another difficulty, in the indifference of 
parents; and, as we observed lately, this difficulty appears insu- 
| perable, so long as the disposal of the question is left to the parent. 
| It is almost the only case in which a very important service is always 
| paid for by one person on behalf of another; and hence in great 
| part the indifference which exists. Now, so long as anything 
| like sectarian distinction is kept up, a pretext so plausible is given 
for parental objection to the schooling of the young, that no simple 
opening of schools, or even compulsory attendance at school, could 
| be enforced. Yet again, if we had all these facilities for the ad- 
mission of every British child to a well-conducted school as a mat- 
| ter of course, there would still be one more difficulty to surmount : 
| the extreme poverty of parents prevents their providing children 
| with clothing, and even with the diet necessary to sustain the fa- 
culties under the process of tuition. Education is carried on as 
much at the breakfast and the dinner table as it is in the school- 
| room and the church ; and no community can be secure of a well- 
| trained rising generation which has not a perfectly sufficient gua- 
| rantee that every child can have access to food for the body as 
well as for the mind. We are not speaking on this subject with- 
out practical illustration. Mr. M. D. Hill will bear us out in the 
statement, that the conduct of the school at Redhill or at Mettray 
would be hopeless unless the conductors had the opportunity of 
training the pupils by diet as well as by instruction. A man may 
| be fed into healthy feelings, as much as an ordinary working bee 
can be fed into a queen-mother. 

An experiment of this complete education has been made in the 
Industrial Schools of Edinburgh, in which the children are fed and 
taught without the slightest sectarian distinction. Such religious 
instruction as is given in the school is adopted from the religion of 
the parents of the children. Yes! even in a Scotch school, sup- 
ported by members of the Scotch bench and bar and of the Edin- 
burgh municipality, the Douay version of the Bible is used for 
the children of Roman Catholie parents. The result is, as Lord 
Murray reports, “that if they have been employed in the Fleet or 
the Culonies, no children have conducted themselves better; and 
they all seem to retain a warm affection for the place of their edu- 
cation.” The institution has had to encounter prejudice, opposi- 
tion, and pious frauds engaged in its suppression; but it survives, 
it flourishes, it succeeds, and its pupils are now sustaining the 
eredit of the school in actual life. When a system like this shall 
be extended throughout the country, we may expect to find our 
prison expenditure and our industrial wealth proceeding in an in- 
verse ratio. 





| 


| 
| 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Corporat punishment of some kind, whether with lash or other 
instrument, will probably always be retained in any army, as an 
absolute necessity for telling the soldier that there is a point at 
which mutinous resistance to authority must yield; but that is 
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poor discipline, poor command, which relies upon cat, stick, or 
sword. Lord Raglan has shown that he can rely upon stronger 
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influences. A young soldier having, in a state of intoxication, | 


struck an officer and a sergeant, he was sentenced to fifty lashes 
and twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour; and, says 
Lord Raglan in confirming the sentence, he was properly con- 
victed and sentenced. Lut, in consideration of his youth and in- 
experience, of his sorrow and contrition, the Commander-in-chief 
steps beyond that just punishment and pardons the youth ; “ thus 
affording him an immediate opportunity of showing by his conduct 
that he is not unworthy of the lenity now extended to him.” Was 
this young man a monster, in his capacity for being reformed ? 
If not, might not the pardon be more ellicacious than the lash? 
The returns of corporal punishment in the Navy for the first six 
months of the last two years show a decline from 799 in the former 
period to 330 in the latter: half of the punishment formerly in. 
flicted is now considered unnecessary, and consequently mis- 
chievous. In twenty-four ships there were xo returns of corporal 
punishment; and it 1s remarked that many of the ships which re- 
turned “ nil” in 1853 made the same return in 1854. Is the dis- 
cipline in those ships worse than in the others? Is it equal? 
Is it better? ‘There is even something beyond discipline: are 
the men in those ships less, or are they more willing, in the exe- 
cution of their duty, less or more likely to act with vigour before 
the enemy at the call of their oflicers ? 

We note an interesting improvement in the last returns of the 
Registrar-General,—a table exhibiting the occupations of the adult 
males who died in London during the week, with the total of per- 
sons in those occupations alive at the last census. The return is, 
of course, too limited in time to tell us anything conclusive; but 
some of the indications are curious. It might be gathered from 
the deaths in this table that the “conveyance of goods, &e.,” is 
about twice as unwholesome as the average of occupations. The 
attendance on man averages slightly more than the average. 
Dealing in money, houses, &c. is about the average; art and me- 
chanical productions under the average ; engagement in general or 
local government considerably under it; while, to be supported by 
the community without specific occupation, might, from this return, 
be supposed to impart immortality, for no persons thus classified 
died during the week. 

The United States propose to mediate between Europe and the 
great mutineer of Europe, the Emperor Nicholas. ‘The simple 
resort to war is supposed to create the right of intervention: how 
would our American friends have relished the proposal to inter- 
vene between the Union and Mexico? We will not ask whether 
a British intervention between Greytown and Washington is po- 
pular in the Union; but one question comes nearer home. Colonel 


Steptoe has been appointed Governor of the Mormon territory : | 


is it with a view of clothing him in military power, in order to 
enforce Federal laws over the inhabitants of that unattached ter- 
ritory? If so,—and it is a course clearly dictated by sound 
policy,—the Mormons will probably rise and attempt to put down 
their local government: how would Washington relish a proposal 
to send out a British commission for mediating between the capital 
and the territory,—the commission to be composed of Lord John 
Russell, Lord Derby, and Mr. Disraeli ? 

While the Russians are praying for peace, and Nicholas is as- 
senting to it, an Archbishop is informing the “Christ-loving in- 
vincible warriors” of Russia, at Odessa, that they must march 
to humble the cunning malevolent foe, who, although “ rein- 
forced by fresh bands of scamps,” “has been abandoned by his 
primitive intrepidity.”. Which is right in his estimate of 

wobable victory, Czar or Archbishop? What special reliance 

had the Archbishop for his greater contidence? As Neapolitan 
soldiers march om the protection of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the Russians receive as their “ companion” from the pre- 
late, “the picture of the holy envoy from heaven, Michael,” with 
“ the conquered dragon of the wicked” beneath his feet. 

A voice from the wine-vaults of the London Docks exhorts uss 
with ghostly solemnity, to ask, whethcr the recommendation of a 
jury has been carried out? It will be recollected, that forty-one 
pipes, containing sour and almost valueless wines, were miracu- 
lously discovered to contain really excellent port. Now if those 
vats had been emptied—* started,” so that the wine ran into the 
ground—and if one quart had been taken from each of the other 
casks in the vaults, the metamorphosis that was discovered would 
have been accounted for. We are familiar with that kind of sheep- 
breeding which goes on at the baker’s, and by which the thrifty land- 
lord of the oven, who buys a leg of lamb, grows it into the finest leg 
of mutton among the Sunday dinners. Upon the whole, itis caleu- 
lated that about thirty more pipes of sour wine had been trans- 
muted in the same manner. The jury which found that “many 
irregularities had occurred in the Docks,” followed up that verdict 
with a recommendation that “ greater strictuess should be exer- 
cised with the London Dock Company in regard to their subordi- 
nate officers.” ‘The diflerence in the value between the pipes which 
were originally worth only a few shillings is calculated to have 
been 30/. or 38/. a pipe after the transmutation. The London 
Dock wine-yaults are the largest in the world; the merchants who 
use them are very numerous; and the question propounded by the 
Ghost from the vaults is one that touches them nearly. Another 
question asks the Ghost. A very eminent merchant expressed his 
opinion, at a mecting in the London Tavern on the 3d December 
1851, that when he deposited his wine in the vaults of the Lon- 
doa Docks, he considered it as safe as if it was on his own pre- 


mises: will that gentleman stand in the same place now and use 
the same words? 


Letters to the ENitar, 


STAFF AND REGIMENTAL MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 10th January 1855. 

Sin—A rumour is abroad that a great change is contemplated and is 
about to be made in the Medical Departments of the Army,—no less than 
the substituting of Staff Medical Officers for Regimental, and the total abo- 
lition of the latter rank. 

If the rumour be not altogether baseless and idle, as I trust it is, though 
it is difficult to imagine that it could have arisen and be circulated without 
some intent as to carrying the scheme into effect, it deserves scrious con- 
sideration, and that without loss of time; as in all probability, if really con- 
templated, it will be done in haste, without deliberation, excepting partially, 
officially, and without appeal. 

Forewarned, according to the adage, is to be forearmed,—an adage spe- 
cially deserving of attention in these times, with our recent experience of 
the evil consequences of its neglect. Supposing it possible, then, that the 
change alluded to were accomplished, is there reason to expect good or evil 
results from it ? 

My belief is that the results would be evil—altogether evil, both as re- 
gatds the public service and the true interests of the departments, two which 
can never be dissociated without both suffering. 

If there be any class of officers more especially required to be stationary 
with a regiment, surely it is the medical. This, one would say, is a truism. 
The nature of their dutics implics it. Strictly speaking, the surgeon of a 
regiment ought to be acquainted with every man of the corps, have a know- 
ledge of his character, constitution, and powers ; and the longer his expe- 
rience, (the surgeon's) the greater his zeal and abilities, the more com- 
plete will this his knowledge be, and the more useful, whether applied to 
the preservation of health, the treatment of disease, or the detection of 
feigned disease. 

No one unacquainted with the Army, and the dutics of medical officers, can 
have any adequate idea of the disadvantages a medical oflicer labours under 
when first appointed to a regiment; and how these, if he be worthy of his 
post, diminish as he becomes acquainted with the men, the objects of his 
care and skill,—to him, indeed, what an engine is, but in a higher degree if 
possible, to the engineer. The disadvantages of this want of personal exe 
perience have been so well understood, proved in the most undeniable man- 
ner, especially during the Peninsular war, that general hospitals, with an 
administration of staff medical-oflicers, of late years have never been esta- 
blished except as a measure of necessity. During the last forty years, that is 
since the peace till the present time of war, there has been only one general 
military hospital, and that mainly for a special purpose—the reception of 
invalids sent home for change of climate, or for discharge if found untit for 
further service. The idea of attaching staff medical officers temporarily to 
regiments is, I cannot but think, even more preposterous than the substi- 
tuting of staff-officers with temporary charge for regimental officers. Even 
the drafting of men on emergency from one regiment into another is viewed 
with more than distrust, and never with approval, by the best authorities in 
military matters, and for obvious reasons. 

Your time and space, Sir, being valuable, it becomes me to be brief. Other 
than the above-mentioned evils might be pointed out as inevitable, were the 
scheme said to be contemplated accomplished ; and not the least of these 
would be the immense power that would be thrown into the hands of one 
man, if, as at present, the affuirs of the department should remain entirely 
under the control of the Director-General. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davy, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, HP. 


POSITION AND POLICY OF AUSTRIA, 
Arle- Bury, 9th January 1855. 

Sir—The able article in the Spectator of last week entitled ** The Aus- 
trian Difficulty in Italy’? makes me anxious to place before your readers 
one or two further considerations respecting the position of Austria, and the 
course she has pursued during the present war. It has been the fashion to 
represent that power as the constant friend and willing uccomplice of Rus- 
sia; but the truth is, that during the last forty years she has lost no oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to form a league against Russia. Even in 1815, 
Prince Metternich’s pension from the Czar did not prevent his eatering into 
the secret treaty by which Austria, France, and England bound themselves 
together for the purpose of checking any further encroachments of Russia : 
and I am convinced that the restoration of Poland, as well as the rescue of 
Moldavia and Wallachia from Muscovite domination, have been most eagerly 
desired, and never for a moment lost sight of, by the Cabinet of Vienna. 
But it has happened that during the last five-aud-twenty years every at- 
tempt of Austria to restore Poland, to defend Turkey, or to emancipate her- 
self from Russian thraldom, has been counteracted by an English Minister, 
who is at this moment a member of the Cabinet of Queen Victoria. If this 
assertion of mine be true, or even if Austrian statesmen believe it to be true, 
how could Austria venture to trust England and to place herself in the front 
rank against Russia? In 1848, Austria’s greatest diplomatist wrote the 
following remarkable words— 

“TI have for years considered Palmerston our most decided enemy, and 
still consider him to be so; and to trust England as long as that man guides 
her policy, scems to me an anachronism scarcely to be equalled... .. The 
Porte resists, but there is no one to back her. France follows in the wake 
of England, and England is in understanding with Li ssia.”” 

It appears to me that these words of the Buron von Prokesch-Osten point 
out to us the real reason why Austria hesitated to join the Western Powers ; 
and her hesitation may have been increased by supposed revolutionary dan- 
gers, and by the backwardness of her military preparations, as well as by the 
corresponde nee about the sick man's inheritance, and the bungling Vienna 
Note, which gave the Czur all he asked—to say nothing of the Militia not 
being called out in England, and the massacre of Sinope being suffered to 
pass unavenged by the powerful fleets which at that time appeared to have 
been sent rather to feed a civil war in Turkey than to curb Russia. 

It would be a nice question for the lovers of Lord Palmerston to decide 
whether Urquhart shall henceforth be called a DProkesch-Ostenite, or 
Prokesch-Osten an Urquhartite. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, F. Marx. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, 

Sin—In the commentary which you have passed upon the events which 
have lately occurred in New Zealand, you have hardly done justice either to 
the character of the events themselves or the principle involved in their 
consideration. G4 

It is, perhaps, impossible, whilst the echoes from Sebastopol are ringing 
in our ears, to expect any considerable share of public attention to occur- 
rences in so distant a part of the empire as New Zealand, Yet when one 
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reflects, that what has just occurred there, will, under similar circumstances, 
infallibly be repeated in those provinces of Australia to which free constitu- 
tions have been granted by Parliament, and that in the solution of the dif- 
ficulty which has arisen at Auckland depends the harmonious working of 
government in all the great dependencies of the empire in the Pacific, it is 
not possible to overrate the importance of the subject, and very essential 
that the true character of the contest should be understood. 

Instituting a comparison between Canada and New Zealand, you endeavour 
to seek the causes which made the introduction of “responsible govern- 
ment” a successful experiment in Canada, whilst in New Zealand it has 
been a failure. Now, I venture to say, that the very summary of events 
which you have inserted in another part of your lowe, and upon which, I 
pom your commentary was founded, together with the most cursory 

nowledge of what happened in Canada after the passing of the Constitution 
Act for that colony, will serve to show that “responsible government” in 
that sense of the term which was understood in Canada—in that sense of the 
term which was understood and most ably expounded by Lord Metcalfe—in 
that sense of the term which is the only rational sense which can be given 
to it when practically applied to the working of government—has never been 
introduced into New Zealand, and cannot therefore be regarded as a failure. 

Lord Metcalfe, in his answers to the numerous addresses presented to him 
during the Ministerial crisis which happened whilst he was Governor of 
Canada, defines the nature of the Cang:ian constitution, and expounds his 
own ideas of what ‘responsible government ”’ means. 

According to him, “responsible government”’ means, that the heads of 
departments should form the Executive Council of the Governor, and should 
be chosen from Members of the Assembly who possess the confidence of that 
body as weil as of the Governor himself. And it must be obvious to the 
plainest capacity, that no men can be called Ministers responsible to the re- 
presentatives of the people for the acts of government, who themselves have 
no control over the officers who carry on the functions of government, who 
can only enter the offices of government by sufferance, and who can make 
themselves acquainted with the details of government only so far as the ir- 
removeable and irresponsible Lolders of office permit. Such responsibility is 
a farce,—nay more, it is an absurd injustice to those who are supposed to be 
responsible. 

hat, then, was it, which caused Lord Metcalfe’s difficulties in Canada— 
which almost made “responsible government” in Canada a failure? which 
had its origin in the Anti-British tendencies of the French Canadian popu- 
lation, and which Lord Metcalfe so successfully surmounted, reconciling the 
trem po of “responsible government”’ in the colony with the rights of the 
Jrown and the supremacy of the Mother-country > It was an attempt on 
the part of his Executive Council, constituted as I have before stated, to 
usurp all the functions of government from the hands of the Governor, to 
use all the patronage of the Government as a party political engine, and to 
render the Governor himself, who must ever be responsible to the Crown, 
the mere representative of the pageantry of English royalty. This Lord 
Metcalfe resisted, whilst he resolutely abide 
government.” 

Now, the summary of events which have occurred in New Zealand which 
your paper contains, than which nothing can be more fair, shows beyond 
question that no unconstitutional demands of individuals called to the Exe- 
cutive Council, no factious proceedings of the Assembly elected by the people, 
have brought about the crisis there existing, but simply that the practical 
introduction of the principle of “ responsible government ’’ demanded by the 
Assembly, promised in words by the Governor, has been denied in reality to 
the colony. 

Whether it was wise in the popular party to precipitate the crisis—whe- 
ther it would not have been wiser to wait for those instructions from home 
which the circumstances in which the Governor was placed were sure to call 
forth, before the extreme measure of a rupture with him was resorted to—I will 
not stop to inquire. Onething is certain. With the precedent of Canada 
before them, ‘ ——— government”’ will be insisted on by the colony, 
and must be conceded by the Government; and I cannot believe that a Go- 
vernment at home of which Sir W. Molesworth is a member can hesitate 
long on the course to be pursued. 

I am your obedient servant, HH. FirzGerap. 

[From the date of a private note which accompanied this communication, 
we perceive that the packet had loitered on its way to our oftice—it did not 
reach us till Monday. In the mean time, Mr. Godley’s letter on the same 
subject had appeared. 

To both our correspondents we willingly concede the admission that there 
has been no real trial of “responsible government” in New Zealand: the 
late show of something that passed under that name was, as Mr. Godley 
called it last week, ‘a sham.” But it passed for the time as a reality. As 
such it was puffed and trumpeted by the teacher par excellence of the doc- 
trine, and not repudiated by the disciples who accepted office under the com- 
promise. In Canada there was a great settled community, and the weight 
and momentum of public opinion bore down all obstruction. Ultimately it 
may be the same in New Zealand; but for the present, while the colony it- 
self is highly prosperous, the government is in a mess—described in most of 
the letters we have seen as a state of ‘‘chaos,’’ which they trace back to the 
management of that pet of the Colonial Office, Sir George Grey, now re- 
warded by a higher appointment.—Ep. } 





THE TRAINING OF THE ARMY. 

Sm—If we may trust report, a conspicuous difference evinces itself in the 
characters of the French and English armies in the Crimea. Courage they 
both equally possess; the French being marked by fiery impetuosity, the 
English by cool steadiness. Industry and humanity they show abundantly ; 
but with all this the French appear to live in a condition of comparative order 
and comfort, making the best and most of all circumstances and materials, 
while the English are in a state of disorder, and their ample resources appear 
to be wasted. In improvising shelter and transit, and providing and cooking 
ag the French seem to be unrivalled, and the English comparatively help- 


ess. 

Something of this is probably due to race and adaptability of nature; 
something also to African wars, which have given to French soldiers the ap- 
titudes of Bedouins to accommodate themselves to the desert ; while English 
soldiers, barrack-bred, are taught nothing but the uses of their single weapon 
and the induction of their uniform. The French soldier is the natural man 
in addition to his quality of soldier, with abundant shifts and resources in 
emergencies ; while the English soldier is asample of that minute division of 
labour that makes a man like a machine, adapted only to a single specialty. 
It is an evil not peculiar to the soldier, but too general a condition of a popu- 





of all materials; of turf, or mud, or reeds, or wood ; and to thatch it, or slate 
or tile it, or cover it with iron plates: all this he should understand as easily 
as pitching a tent. He should know all the means of lighting a fire, from 
the friction of pieces of wood, hammering a piece of iron, and striking flint 
on steel, up to a lucifer match. He should be versed in all the mysteries of 
fuel, from “ buffalo chips,”’ scrubby roots, bones, fat, wood, and charcoal, up 
to lignite and coal. He should know how to slaughter and butcher every 
variety of animal used for human food, whether fish, bird, or beast, cow or 
calf, horse, ass, or mule, or camel, swine, or reptile, or tortoise, or turtle, 
“ Are you a man of war and in want, and doubt if anything be food that 
hath blood in it?”’ eaid a fugitive Negro to the navigator Drake. The soldier 
should be able to improvise his earthern cooking-stove, and if need be his 
earthen cooking-utensils, to economize his fuel as does a Peruvian Indian, 
He should be able to roast a swine or calf entire in its skin in the embers in a 
hole in the ground, as well as a Pampa Gaucho, roast potatoes or pumpkins, or 
stew them, or boil them, as well as an Irish peasant-girl ; bake bread or 
damper when biscuit is not, and make every kind of meat into Chilian char- 
qui or Canadian pemican, for future use when found in quantities, either by 
fire or by sun. Tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate, or herb of Paraguay, he should 
be able to form into drinks without loss of aroma, by possessing and under- 
standing the appropriate vessels, such as an Arab would carry in his saddle- 
bags. 

His clothing should be simple and adapted to leave his movements free, 
fit for the purposes of warmth by day, and as far as possible applicable to form 
covering by night. He should be able to mend it, and if need be on occa- 
sion to make it; ¢. e. if meeting with materials and lacking tailors, he should 
be able to cut it out and stitch it together in some serviceable fashion. Were 
an unlimited number of rolls of waterproof cloth issued to our soldiers, it is 
doubtful if they could form it into garments. Give them to a tribe of Pa- 
tagonian Indians, they would cut them into oblongs of six feet by eight with 
a slit in the centre to admit the head; when that would form a poncho, turn- 
ing water like a duck’s back, easy on and easy off, and serving as a sheet to 
lie on damp ground. A soldier, if taught, could do all this ; and he should 
be able to sole his shoes when worn, either with leather or gutta percha. 
With a waterproof poncho, waterproof boots, anda waterproof hood, he could 
stand all day in the rain without wetting, and be dry at night. 

It would also be a desirable thing to teach soldiers how to sleep in the rain 
on the bare ground without wetting. Either cavalier or peasant can upon 
emergency do this on the Pampas. The cavalier travels with his bedding 
enclosed in a kind of leathern sack with a longitudinal opening. Ile can 
get into his bed inside the sack, and covering it over with a waterproof 
poncho, can lie snug. He who has no bedding but his horse-gear manages 
thus, however hard it may be raining. Watching for a cow or ox, he drives 
up the animal to obtain the driest spot. Rapidly unsaddling, he sticks 
his knife or sword into the ground and tethers his horse toit. Onthe ground 
he lays his worst horse-cloth over the tether, with the saddle for a pillow ; 


| then he spreads over it his other horse-clothes, something like our railway- 


d by the principle of “ responsible | 


rugs, and a water-turning poncho over all, artistically turning in all the edges. 
The occupant then slides himself in and covers over head and all, leaving 
only an orifice for his nostrils to breathe. Thus, with the horse-tether within 
reach of his hand, he passes a comfortable night, only auxious lest a fox may 
gnaw the hide tether and iet his horse adrift,—a rather awkward emer- 
gency, sometimes involving starvation; for a man afoot in the Pam- 
pas is the most helpless creature on earth, If an English soldier were 
provided with a waterproof sack to get into, he might slecp safely 
on the ground. The water-cure folks wrap a patient in a wet sheet and 
cover him with blankets, and he takes no cold. And a man may sleep 
quite safely in adamp bed if he only keeps close covered without wind to 
cause rapid evaporation, So also a man wet through may sleep in his 
clothes if covered from the air. On the mountain ridges of Upper Peru, 
with a hot sun by day, the frosts of a night of strong wind and a thin at- 
mosphere are somewhat trying. In such cases, two persons lie in_ contact 
head and heels, like the guanocos or llamas, covering themselves with their 
double horse-gear or mule-gear, and putting outside a poncho soaked in water, 
which is tucked in, and, freezing, keeps out the air. It is very possible to 
sleep quite sound so with the thermometer many degrees below freezing- 
oint. 

. In all cases it is undesirable to sieep on the ground, on swampy ground 
worse, It would not be a difficult thing to provide soldiers with watertight 
hammocks, similar to those of seamen. Post and rails, with hooks in ranges, 
might be tixed in the earth and the hammocks suspended to them. Much 
disease and many lives might be thus saved. Men can sleep healthily even 
in snow if properly provided with wrappers. There is a knack in it easy to 
acquire. ‘ 5 

The soldier might in addition receive common instruction as to sanitary 
questions, to know the things he should do and leave undone; and he might 
be instructed in the processes of dealing with the simpler forms of wounds 
on the battle-field, ere the advent of the surgeon. 

There is no doubt that all these things could be done better by special 
persons for each kind of work, as in a city; but in war every man must be 
provided for emergencies, like Canadian hunters at the North Pole—self-de- 
pendent. And there would be less ditticulty in teaching than at first appears, 
The thing most Englishmen hate above other things is the want of some- 
thing to do, and for lack of which they do mischief; and barrack life would 
be much more endurable with varied occupations, Such also would be the 
case in camp life; and if a soldier were paid in proportion to his skill as a 
workman, as in a factory, there would be wholesome emulation at work. 
The soldier would become adaptive and inventive in mutters of comfort aud 
health, and in economizing his resources. And the highly paid soldier 
would probably be the clieapest, for it would be as in a factory with highly 
skilled men, where a smaller number are requisite. It has been computed 
that it costs 300 or more pounds per head to deposit English soldiers in the 
Crimea. Now, upon the assumption that a trained man will take better care 
of himself, will damage the enemy to a greater extent and with less risk, it 
is clear that the trained man is a better investment of the original capital 
than the raw man, and there is less risk of losing him; so that he yields a 
larger interest, even were he to earn more wages, and fewer men would 
suffice. A trained French chasseur with his rifle is worth ten ordinary 
men of the line ; and it is still a question how much more his value might 
be multiplied by improved appliances. If by the resources of art his rifle 
could attain double range—if his gun could work by mechanism while he 
is sheltered—he might be equivalent to a hundred, And the more valu- 
able men become by their efticiency, the more important it becomes to pro- 
vide for their safety. They ought not to be wasted. 

People are born with aptitudes for soldiering, as for other employments ; 


| and it is desirable that this class of people only should become soliiers, in- 


lation which has reached so high a point in machine-production that few | 


know how to me anything without machinery, and many are in the con- 
dition of the French West Indian, described by Cobbett, who was astonished 
to find that the “materials of bread grew on the tops of stalks, like rice.’’ 
The condition of a soldier in time of war is essentially removed from the 
condition of civilized English life, which is one of dependence on butchers, 
Ye cooks, tailors, builders, and others. The soldier should be self- 
dependent in all but raw material. He should be able to construct his 
dwelling or his fortress of unburned straw bricks made by himself, the toughest 


stead of the “‘ broken men,’’ who enlist only because they have no other re- 
source. To insure the best men, it is essential that they should be paid as 
well as equally skilful people in other walks of life. The nucleus of an 
army constantly trained to the processes and expedients of actual war, to 
build forts and houses, work batteries, repair their weapons, prepare 
their kitchens and utensils and cook their food, to make and repair 
their clothing, construct artificial roads, and sleep all weathers in the 
open air, would serve to leaven a large mass at any time. It would be a 
worthy thing; for men of high intellect and perceptions should rule and 
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overn, and be the teachers of a magniticent national phalanx of men, with 
the capacity to plant a colony by their own moral powers and individual 
faculties, while quelling surrounding barbarians by their strong hands 
and dependent for their support and maintenance on their own industry and 
resolution. 

There seems to be no reason why the same process that builds and con- 
duets a factory, and fills it with engineering work und skilled men, con- 
stantly adding improvement to improvement, should not construct a model 
for a fortified camp, in which constant improvements might be made by the 
residents in all the appliances of the soldier’s life, whether for the healthy 
maintenance of life or the work of war. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brinces ApamMs. 
[For Books, Fixe Arts, and Lirerary GLeaNninGs, sec 
the accompanying Supplement.) 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 14th October, at Cape Town, the Wife of the Hon. Rawson Wm. Rawscn, 
Colonial Secretary, of a son 

On the 2d January, in Spring Gardens, the Wife of the Hon. Sir William Yardley, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, of a son. 

On the Gth, in Harley Street, the Wife of the Rev. Edward Thompson, D.D., Vicar 
of Kington, Herefordshire, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, the Countess of Verulam, of a son. 

On the 10th, at the London Orphan Asylum, Clapton, the Wife of the Rev. Henry 
Beattie, M.A., Chaplain and Head Master, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Hill House, Bridgewater, the Countess of Cavan, of a son. 

On the 11th, at Stafford House, the Marchioness of Kildare, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th December, at St. John’s, Hampstead, William Wray, Esq., to Isabel 
Grace, youngest daughter of the late Major-General Adam Hogg. 

On the 2d January, at Tor Church, the Rev. R. C. Browne, son of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Henry Browne, to Caroline, eldest daughter of Arthur Carthew, Esq., of 
Abbey Vale, Torquay. 

On the 2d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Major Warre, only surviving son of 
the late Lieutenant-General Sir W. Warre, C.B., to Georgiana Emily, widow of 
William Pitt Adams, Esq., late Chargé d’ Affaires to the Republic of Peru, daughter 
of the late Robert Lukin, Esq. 

On the 4th, in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. the Lord Massy, of 
Hermitage, t 





Limerick, to Isabella, eldest daughter of the late 
, of Cairnhill, Lanarkshire. 

On the 6th, at St. James’s Church, the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, to Eleanor Jane, 
daughter of Colonel Fraser, of Castle Fraser, N.B. 

On the 6th, according to the rites of the Catholic Chur and afterwards in St. 
James's Church, Paddington, Maurice James O'Connell, eldest son of James 
O'Connell, Esq , of Lakeview, Killarney, to Emily Clunes, youngest daughter of 
Rear-Adwmiral Sir Richard O’Conor, K_C.U., of Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park 

On the 9th, at Wellesbourne, Warwickshire, Captain Edward Charles Ralph Shel- 
don, second son of the late Edward Sheldon, Esq., of Brailes louse, Warwickshire 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General William Francis 
Bentinck Loftus. 

On the 10th, at Trinity Church, Bath, Robert Peel Floyd, Esq., Captain First 
Devon Militia, son of Major-General Sir Llenry Floyd, Bart., to Jane Caroline, relict 
of the late Charles William Montgomery, Es4., of Clevelands, Dawlish, Devon. 

On the Lith, at Trinity Church, 8t. Marylebone, Charlton N. Tucker, Esq., Eighth 
Bengal Light Cavalry, youngest son of the late Hienry St. George Tucker, Esq., of 
Portland Place, to Harriet, eldest daughter of the late H. B. Mason, Esq., of Hayes, 
Middlesex, 
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DEATHS. 

On the 14th December, at Kipisd, in Hungary, Lieutenant-Colonel Lucius Cary, 
Sixth Regiment of Cuirassiers (Walmoden), third son of the late John Cary, Esq., 
of Torre Abbey, Devon ; in his 45th year. 

On the 17th, at sea, Commander Archibald Douglas Jolly, R.N., late of I1.M.S. 
Bermuda, youngest son of the late Stewart Jolly, Esq. 

On the 28th, at Florence, John Stratford Rodney, eldest son of the late Hon. John 
and Lady Louisa Rodney. 

On the Ist January, at Stanley St. Leonards, Gloucestershire, Mrs. Sarah Keyes ; 
in her 94th year. 

On the 3d, at Clifton, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Stiverd Jenkins, of Locking, 
Somersetshire; in her 95th year. : 

On the 4th, at Lowick, the Rev. John Stoddart, D.D., Rector of Lowick and Islip, 
Northamptonshire ; in his 6lst year. 

On the 4th, in Duke Street, Westminster, Sophia, widow of Sir Mare Isambard 
Brunel; in her 80th year. 

On the 4th, Mrs. Blakesley, of Dorset Terrace, Clapham Road; in her 90th y« 

On the 4th, at Paignton, Devon, James Henry Reynett, Esq., Captain (half 
Forty-fitth Regiment, a Peninsular veteran; in his 67th year. 

On the 5th, at Skelton Castle, Yorkshire, the Hon. Charlotte Wharton, wi 
= Rev. William Wharton, Vicar of Gilling, near Richmond, Yorkshire ; 
Slst year. 

On the 6th, at Saxlingham, Norfolk, the Rev. Sheldon Jodrell, for more than forty- 
two years Rector of that parish; in his 67th year. 

On the 7th, at St. Leonards, the Lady Ann Maria, wife of William Monsell, Esq., 
M.P.; in her 4ist year. 

On the 7th, at St. Andrew's, N.B., Dr. J. Argyll Robertson, 
dent of the Royal College of Surgcons, Edinburgh. 

On the 8th, in London, Captain Downes, of Letton Court, Hereford, Captain, half- 
pay, of the Eleventh Hussars, and formerly of the Third Light Dragoons. 

On the Sth, in Conduit Street West, Hyde Park, James Shipley, Esq., 
mander K.N.; in his 71st year. 

On the 8th, in Germany, Laura, fourth daughter of Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P.; in 
her 16th year. 

On the 10th, at Edinburgh, the Hon. Lord Robertson. 
On the 10th, in Westbourne Terrace, Rear-Admiral Richard O’Conor, K.C.H. 


nw a ’ s, As Ad bd , 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Jan. 9.—7th Royal Fusiliers—Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Brown, K.C.B. 
from the 77th Foot, to be Col. vice Gen. the Right Hon. Sir E. Blakeney, G.C.B, 
removed tothe Ist Foot. 36th Foot —Lieut.-Gen. W. H. Scott to be Col. vice 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, dec. 77th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. G. L. Goldie, 
C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Brown, K.C.B. removed to the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers. 66th Foot--Brevet Lieut.-Col. Sir W. Gordon, Bart. to be Licut.-Col 
Without purchase, vice Brevet Col. J. H. Grubbe, who retires upon full-pay; Brevet 
Major G. Maxwell to be Major, without purchase, vice Gordon; Lieut. J. lker to 
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| Carpenter to be Capt. by purchase, vice W. R. Browne, who retires. 
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be Capt. without purchase, vice Maxwell; Eusignu K. T. Hughes to be Licut. with- | 


out purchase, vice Walker. 
BREVET. 
drevet Col. J. H. Grubbe, on retired tull-pay of the 66th Foot, to be Major-Gen. 
in the Army, the rank being only honorary. 

In consequence of the death of Lieut.-Gen, Sir H. Goldfinch and the retirement 
upon full-pay of Major-Gens. Calder and M. C. Dixon, a vacancy having occurred 
upon the effective lst of General Officers of the Royal Engineers, Col. IT. Blanshard 
to be promoted to be Major-Gen. 

The following officers of the Royal Engineers, who have been permitted to retire 
upon full-pay, to receive a step of honorary Brevet rank, viz.—To be Major-Geuerals | 
—Col. W. H. Slade and Col. J. C. Victor. 

War-orricr, Jan. 12.—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards--Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class J. P. Moline to be Surg. vice Taylor, promoted on the Staff. 2d Drags.— J. B. 
Dunbar, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Nugent, promoted. 9th Light 
Drags.—Surg. J. H. K. Innes, from the 56th Foot, to be Surg. vice Grant, promoted 
onthe Staff. llth Light Drags.— Cornet C. L. hing to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Dunn, who retives; H. F. Dimsdale, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Annesly promoted ; R. A. Brooke, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice King. 17th Light 
Drags.— Lieut. W. J. P. Watson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Morgan, who retires ; 
Cornet GH. L. Boynton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Watson, promoted. Cold- 
Stream Regt. of Foot Guards—Capt. G. R. FitzRoy, from the 4lst Foot, to be Lieut. 
and Capt. without purchase, vice Ramsden, killed in action ; Lieut. J. A. Caulfield, 
from the 17th Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, \ice Bourchier, who retires, 
Ist Foot Lieut. J. A. Chrystie to be Capt. by purchase, vice J. A. G. Campbell, | 


| Fawcett. 
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who retires. To be Lieute. without purchase—Ensigns A. Seagrim, from the 36th 
Foot; F. J. P. Hill, from the 36th Foot; 8. V. Willis, D. C. Brock, J. Creagh, J. H. 
ith Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase--Ensigns F. H. Williamson, 
A. B. St. Clair, W. Connell. To be Ensign without purchase—Ensign J. J. Grin- 
linton, from the 65th Foot, vice Howley, promoted. Toe Ensigns by purchase— 
J. W. Fetherston-Haugh, Gent. ; J.C. Boyce, Gent. 7th Foot—Lieut. G. W. W. 
To be Lieuts, 
without purchase— Ensign J. F. Hickie, from the 59th Foot; Ensign N. D. Robin- 
son; Ensign E. J. Disney; Ensign Hon. E. FitzClarence. To be Ensigns by pur- 
chase—J. K. M‘Adam, Gent.; J. E. Elwes, Gent. 9th Foot—To be Lieuts. without 
purchase— Ensign T. Taylor, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.; Ensign C. J, 
Borton ; Ensign T. Renant. To be Ensign by purchase—W. A. Elmhirst, Gent, 
llth Foot—Assist.-Surg. P. Divorty, M.B., from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Marshall, promoted in the 65th Foot. 13th Foot-Quartermaster-Sergeant T. 
Hoban to be Ensign, without purchase. Mth Foot—Assistant-Surgeon William 
Kelman Chalmers, M.D., from the 18th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice Denny, 
promoted on the Staff. 17th Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase—Ensign 
4. H. Versturme, from the 59th Foot; Ensign F. / Macreight, from the 3d 
W. H. Parker, Gent. 














18th Foot— To be Lieuts. 





Foot. To be Ensign by purchase 

without purchase— Ensigns J. F. Bryant and W. B. Burke, from the 40th Foot; En- 
sign T. D. Baker; Ensign W. Kemp. To be Assist.-Surg.—Acting Assist.-Surg. A. 
Semple, vice Chalmers, promoted in the 14th Foot. 19th Foot—Ensign T. Thomp- 
son to | ieut. without purchase; G. Forbes, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 
20th Foot —Lieut. W. H. M‘Neill to be Capt. withont purchase; Ensign W. Mitchell 


to be Lieut. without purchase. To be Ensigns by purchase—H. W. Mason, Gent, 
W. Young, Gent. 2lst Foot—Brevet Major J. H. Cooke, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Capt. repaying the difference ; Lieut. F. R. E. Burnside, from the 61st Foot, to 
lo be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensigns J. G. M‘Do- 
nald Tulloch, from the 32d Foot; T. Bruce, H. Fowler (Adjt.), 5. G. B. St. Clair, 
liollway, T. Coakley. To be Ensigns by purchase—T. H. Green, Gent.; RB, 
O'Halloran Clay, Gent. 23d Foot— Ensign C. G. C, Norton, from the 52d Foot, to 
be Liet:t. without purchase; B. T. Griffith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 24th 
Foot— Capt. C. F. Gibson, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Hartshorn, who ex- 
changes; Lieut. W. D. H. Baillie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Gibson, who retires; 
Ensign J. H. Armit to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baillie. 28th Foct—To be 
Licuts. without purchase - Ensign E. 8. R. Smyth, from the 67th Foot; Ensign J, 
G. Day, from the 48th Foot; Ensign F. Brodigan; Ensign William Alfred Stuart; 
n Alexander Lyon 


be Capt. without purchase. 


Ensign Frederick A. Magenia. To be Ensign by purchase 

Emerson, Gent. 30th Foot—Captain T. Stevenson, from half-pay Staff Corps, 
to be Capt. Tobe Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign C. J. H. Tolcher, from the 
£9th Foot; Ensign G. P. Prevost, from the 85th Foot. 33d Foot—Lieut. W. H. 
Parry to be Capt. by purchase, vice Quayle, who retires. To be Lieuts. without 
purchase—Lieut. J. Trent, from the 8Ist Foot; Ensign C. W. Willis; En- 
sign Arthur Edward Augustus Ellis; Ensign Hon. Raymond H. De Mont- 


Tyssen Sowley Holroyd, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 
B. Maunsell to be Capt. without purchase; W. H. Palmer, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 40th Foot—Ensign C. F. Brooke to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Hewett, appointed to the 20th Foot. dist Foot—To be En- 
signs without purchase—Licut. W. H. G. Cornwall, from the Royal North Glou- 
Militia; C. L. Furlonge, Gent. vice Thynne, promoted in the Grenadier 
Guards. To be Ensign by purchase—S. R. R. Smith, Gent. 42d Foot Lieut. J. 
Drysdale to be Capt. without purchase. 44th Foot—Lieut. W. Fletcher to be Capt. 
without purchase, 47th Foot—Ensign E, Croker to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Maycock, promoted in the lith Foot; C. V. R. Conway-Gordon, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Croker, 49th Foot—Lieut. J. T. Cook, from the 
Cambridgeshire Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cahill, promoted. 
50th Poot—Lieut. R. M. Murchison to be Capt. without purchase; Ensign T. L. 
Lee to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bond, dec. 56th Foot — Assist.-Surg. w. 
Deeble to be Surg. vice Innes, appointed to the 9th Light Drags. 60th Foot—Capt. 
E. Parker, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. (repaying the difference) vice Brevet 
Major Mackenzie, who exchanges, receiving the difference 63d Foot Ensign 8, 
A. Y. Benyon to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Morgan, died of his wounds; A, 
Grey, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase; G. W. Clutterbuck, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, 65th Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. Marshall, from the llth Foot, 
to be Surg. vice Prendergast, appointed Staff-Surg. of the Second Class. 71st Foot— 
Lieut. R. C. W. Stuart to be Capt. without purchase. To be Ensign by purchase— 
A. K. Blair, Gent. To be Assistant-Surgeon—Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Grabham, 
vice Simpson, promoted on the Staff. 73d Foot — ll. Fraser, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Henley, whose appointment has been cance lied. 81st Foot—Ensign 
R. W. O'Dell, from the 58th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Floyd, promoted. 88th Foot— 
C. Robertson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 89th Foot—To be Assistant-Sur- 


morency. 34th Foot 
39th Foot—Lieut. E 








geons—Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Wiles, vice Wall, promoted on the Staff; Acting As- 
sistant.-Surg. 
Geo 


92d Foot—Sergt.-Major J, 
e to be Quartermaster, vice D, M*Queen, who retires upon half-pay. 93d Foot 
pt. J. M. Brown, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt.; Lieut. J. Spratt, from the 
35th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 94th Foot—Ensign W. E. Harness to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Blair, promoted, by purchase, to an Unatt. Company; J. 
M. Aytoun, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harness. 95th Foot J. J. Ba- 
con, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase; Lieut. W. Braybrooke to be Adjt. vice Mac- 
donald, promoted ; Assist.-Surg. F. Smith, from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Browne, 
deceased. 

Staff—Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. G. Muller, from the lst Foot, to be Major 
of a Depot Battalion. 

Hospital Staff—-To be Deputy Inspectors-General of Hospitals — Staff-Surg. of the 
First Class R. Battersby, Staff-Surg. of the First Class T. Alexander. To be Staff- 
Surgeons of the First Class—Surg. G. Taylor, M.D. from the 6th Dragoon Guards ; 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T. Fox, M.D. vice Hawkey, deceased; Surg. R. J. 
G. Grant, from the 9th Light Drags. vice Thom, deceased ; Surg. W. Denny, from 
the lith Foot, vice Alexander, promoted, To be Staff-Su ons of the Second Clase 
—Surg. W. Barrett, M.b. irom Supernumerary in the 71st Foot; Assist.-Surg. A. 
Smith, M.D. from the 37th Foot; Assist.-Surg. H. F. Smith, M.D. from the 16th 
Foot; Assist.-Surg. W. HU. Jepheon, M.D. from the 96th Foot, vice Moline, appointed 
to the 6th Drag. Guards; Assist.-Surg. T. F. Wall, from the 89th Foot, vice Ander- 
son, deceased ; Surg. R. K. Prendergast, from the 65th Foot, vice Fox, promoted, 
To be As-istant-Surgeon— Acting Assist.-Surg. H. W. Bellew, vice Smith, promoted, 
To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons J. H. White, Gent. A. Weir, Gent, 8. H. Dicker- 
son, Gent. C, Beautoy, Gent. G. M. Carolan, Gent. F. Bowen, Gent. P. H. Watson, 
. F. Graham, Gent. Il. C. Miles, Gent. G. Jones, Gent. J. H. Gilborne, Gent, 
Hoey, Gent. vice Semple, appointed to the 18th Foot, D. B. Hines, Gent. vice 
appointed to the 89th Foot, H. L. Randell, Gent, vice Bellew, appointed 
f Assist.-Surg. H. J. Philpot, vice Grabham, appointed to the 71st Foot, J. G, 
Faught, Gent. vice Roe, appointed to the 89th Foot, C. Williams, Gent. H. J. French, 
Gent. G. Bedford, Gent. Hl. B. Fisher, Gent. J. Masters, Gent. H. Rowe, Gent. W. D, 
Michell, Gent. 8. Dickson, M.D. BR. Hancorne, Gent. A. D. White, Gent. W, Clegg, 
Gent. 


W. C. Roe, vice Gilborne, promoted. 























BREVET. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army—-Brevet Major J. H. Cooke, of the 2lst 
Foot; Brevet Major 'T. Stevenson, of the 30th Foot; Brevet Major E. Parker, of 
the 60th Foot. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt. T. Stevenson, of the 30th Foot; Capt, E. 
Parker, of the 60th Foot; Capt. C. PF, Gibson, of the 24th Foot; Capt. J. Gore, ree 
tired full-pay Royal Artillery, the rank being only honorary. 

Memorandum—The appointment of Acting Veterinary Surg. Partridge to be 
Veterinary Surg. of the llth Light Drags. as stated in the Gazette of the 29th ult. 
has been cancelled. 

BREVET. 

The undermentioned officers who had retired upon full-pay of the Royal Marines, 
previously to her Majesty's Order in Council of the 13th September 1854, to be pro- 
moted to a step of Brevet Rank, in order to place them in as favourable position as 
those of their rank who may hereafter obtain retirement under the provisions of the 
said Order in Council, viz. Lieutenants-Colonels to be Colonels in the Army—E, 
Ilearle, J. M‘Arthur, W. Clendon. Brevet Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels in the 
Army—J. Williams, T. Lemon, J. Fleming, T. Scott, J. Fynmore, W. M*Kinnon, 
Fr. 8S. Hamilton, C. C. Williamson, C. W. Pearce. Captains to be Majors in the 
Army—T. Hurdle, G. Langdon, R. J. F. Crowther, J. 8. Sayer, T. C. Steward, J. 
Hay, W.S. Knapman, J. Wilson, J. Humby, T. Waters, G. T. Welchman, J. G. 
Richardson, J. E. Jones, R. Webb, W. Ford, J. Hewett, G. B. Pepyat, W. H. De- 
vou, H. Brown, G. Pattoun, D. Galloway, T. R. Thomas, J. Cooke, J. Shute, J. T. 
Tucker, W. Davis, J. T. Cracknell, H. James, John Brutton, J. R. Muscall, R. W. 
Pascoe, R. Searle, H. Smith, P. J. J. Dusautoy, T. Park, G. Griffin, J. Dowman, C, 
Clarke, J. Law Nepean, V. Beadon, J. Edleston, R. Wright, W. Gordon, E. Ap- 
pleton, C. Barnes, P. M. M*Keller, J. Miller, C. Miller, ?. Onslow, The above 
S54. 





Cou.missions to bear date Nov. 2s, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, January 9. 


Parrnersuirs Dissotvep.—Parmeter and Bullock, Aylsham, millers—Hammers- 
ley and Bentley, Leck, silk-manufacturers— Leyland and Lomax, Great Bolton, 
mule-spindle-ms jakers—Mason and Co. Richmond, Yorkshire, curricrs— Hewitt and 
Jenks, Egmanton, Nottinghamshire, tanners—Brearle y and Co. Trough Syke 3 
Bacup, breakers-up of cotton-waste—L iddiard and Co. Ocean Street, Stepney, che 
mists—[ill and Sandland, Birmingham, jewellers—Blanco and Brownlie, Liverpool, 
merchants ~ Mantells, Faringdon, Berkshire, surgeons—J. M. and D. Cooper, Sun- 
derland, attornies—J. and R. Horrox, Heywood, Lancashire, blacksmiths—Lauder 
and Co, Liverpool; and Lauder and Co. asgow, oil-merchants—Doulton and 
Watts, High Street, Lambetl., potte rs—Fanstone and Knight, Reading, coach- 
builders — Simpson and Collingwood, Peterborough, brewers— Roe and Wade, Bank- 
side, Southwark, iron-merch ali ts—Shaw and Hail, 'Sheffie ld, Britannia-metal-manu- 
facturers—Parker and Co. Sheffield, attornie s—M! Alpin ‘and Co. Bread Street, 
warehousemen; so faras regards J. Davis—Prescott and Co. and Mosley and Co. 
Manchester; and Prescott and Co. Gibraltar, merclants—Robinson and Denison, 
Leeds, coal-masters—Finnis and Co. John Street, Minories, )-store-merchants — 
Anderson and Co, Manchester, machinists—Breach and Jeffery, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, hotel-keepers—Gale and Lewis, Mayfield Road, King :d, smiths—LDir- 
twistle and Co. Oakenshaw, Lancashire, power-loom-cloth-manufacture so far 
as regards W. Fielding—Massinghsm and Morris, Birmingham, jewellers— Roberts 
and Roberts jun. Oxford Street, job-masters—Thompson and Barker, Madeley, 
Shropshire, surgeons—Baron au. Son, Kildwick, Yorkshire, nail-makers—Howorth 
and Gledhill, Halifax X, auctioneers 

Bankrvurtcy ANNULLED.—CuAries and Epwin Parker, Northampton, boot- 
manufacturers. 

Banknvpts.—James Sewert, Brackley, Northamptonshire, timber-merchant, to 
surrender Jan. 18, Feb. 22: solicitor, Clarke, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; 
oflicial oH ? Be wo Se sman Street Buildings—Hrnxuy Simons, Woolwich, linen- 
draper, 19, Feb solicitors, Davidson and Bradbury, Weavers’ Hall; ofli- 
cial assignee, Ona “Alde rm: anbury— Mr YER Jacons, Stew ard Street, Spitalfields, 
warehousem: in, Jan, 23, Feb. 20: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Cham- 
bers; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Juan Oxiver, Daventry, iron- 
monger, Jan. 19, Feb. 20: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane, Bucklersbury; Hodg- 
son, Birmingham; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Wittiam Haz, Fording- 
bridge, butcher, Jan. 19, Feb. 20: solicitors, Holme and Co. New Inn, Strand; 
Davy, Ringwood; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury--J ames Wititine Fisner 
and James Basry, Norwich, cabinet-makers, Jan. li, March 3: solicitors, Sele and 
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Co. Aldermanbury ; Miller and Co. Norwich; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Wi.t1am Burninee, Stainsby Road, East India Road, builder, Jan. 19, 
March 3: solicitor, Moss, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall 
Street— Jesse SHAW, Longton, Staffords hire, stationer, Jan 22, Feb. 12’: solicitors, 
Clarkes, Longton ; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; ollicial assignee, Christie, 
Birmingham—Epw Akp GoLpsMITH, Nottingham, hatter, Jan. 23, Feb. 13: solicitors, 
owley,. Nottingham; Hodgson, Birmingham ; oficial assiguee, Harris, Notting- | 
ham—Josreru Harriman, Loughborough, hosier, Jan. 23, Feb. 13: solicitors, Giles, 
Loughborough; Motteram and Knight, gy official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham — Wituram Davey, Wellington, baker, Jan, 16, Feb. 15: solicitor, Ter- 
rell, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Jon Dixon, Liverpool, cooper, 
Jan, 22, Feb. 12: solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool 
—James AITKEN, Liverpool, draper, Jan. 19, Feb. 16: solicitors, Evans and Son, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Jam gs Haut, Manchester, commission- 
agent, Jan. 26, Feb. 9: solicitors, Atkinson and Last, Manchester; official assignee, 
Hernaman, Manchester—Caantes Dixon, Gateshead, draper, Jan. 17, Feb. 27: so- 
licitors, Brook and Co. Huddersfield ; Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Van Sandau 
and Cumming, King St. Cheapside ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Drviwexps.—Jan, 30, Howard, Finsbury W harf, ‘Lime-mere hant—Jan, 30, Bois, 
Fenchurch Street, merchant —Jan. 30, Wade, Northampton, leather-seller —Jan, 31, 
Crane, Harrow on the Hill, draper—Jan. 27, Manson, Lloyd's Coffechouse, under- 
writer—Jan. 27, Whitmore, Stockport, tailor—Jan Brown, Winchester, carpen- 
ter—Feb. 2, Hawkes, Britten Street, Chelsea, brewer—Feb. 2, Staples and Collyer, 
Southampton, ship-plumbers—Feb. 2, Howes, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, vietualler— 
Feb. 2, Bernasconi, Ked Lion Street, Clerkenwell, looking-gl: iss-frame-manufacturer 
—Feb. 1, Woodworth, Liverpool, victualler—Feb. 1, Battersby and Telford, Liver- 
pool, iron-founders—Feb. 9, Barber, Manchester, engraver to calico-printers— Feb. 

2, Bishop, Southampton, boot-makcr. 

” CERTIFICATES. —To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 30, Bethell, Riley Street, Bermondsey, victualler—Jan. 31, Billiter, 
Robert Street, Grosvenor Square, leather-seller—Jan. 30, Howard, Finsbury Wharf, 
lime-merchant—Jan. 31, Smith, Bridport Place, Hoxton, vietualle r--Jan. 27, Osler, 
Grange Road, leather-factor—Jan., 30, Lovell, Wisbeach St. Pete r, boot-manufac- 
turer—Jan. 30, Willey, High Street, Borough, cabinet-maker—Jan. Ads ams, Liver- 
pool, merchant— Feb. 8, Jones and Clegg, Saiford, iron-founde anne t 2 2, Longmore 
and Longmore, Manchester, provision- “merchants —Feb 8, Parry the younger, Wil- 
lenhall, ironmonger—Feb., 8, Craig, Nuneaton, grocer— Jan. 30, Jones, Chester, tim- | 
ber-merchant. 

DecLaRatTions OF DivipENps.—Chancellor, Phanix Place, Dorrington Street, | 
Clerkenwell, funeral-carriage-master ; first div. of 4s. 6d. Thursday next and three 
following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Kingstor, Reading, draper; first 
div. of 9d. Thursday next and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street 
—Dauptain, Wharf Road, City Road, colour- manufacturer; first div. of 9}d. the 15th 
Jan, or any subsequent Monday ; Cannan, Po ae Mudge, Paignton, fly- 
proprietor; first div. of 5s, 9d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exe te r—Sims, Red- 
ruth, linen-draper; second div. of 3s. ld. any Wes a or Vriday ; ; Hlirtzel, Exeter— 
Gribbell and Luscombe, ‘Tavistock, grocers; first div. on the separate estate of R. 
Gribbell of 7s. any Tuesds ay or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter— Murray and Jackson, Leeds, 
engineers; fourth div. of ls, any day; Young, Lee 










































Friday, January 12. 

Partnensuirs Disso.vep.—Shackleton Brothers, Batley, grocers—Sykes and 
Smith, Batley, woollen-manufacturers—J. and R. Fitton, Kirkb wton, fanc y manu- 
facturers—S. and M. Storey, Sheffield, pawnbrokers— Wilson and Fuller, Parlia- 
ment Street, architects— Hilder and Arnold, Milton, Gravesend, attornies— son 
and Murphy—Strother and Son, Notting Hill, coal-merchants; as far regards J. 
D. Strother—Bradbury and Co. Manchester, merchants; as far as regards J. Brad- 
bury—G. and C, Duplan, Regent{Place, Westminster —Fergusson and Blakoe, Bar- 
ton-upon-Humber, drapers—J, and W. Glyde, Yeovil, attornies—Clough and Haley, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-staplers— Bright and Co. Shefli eld, merchants —Brown- 
low and Co, Hull, wharfingers— Broome and Griffiths, Red Lion Street, Holborn, 
music-sellers— Davies and Williams, Cardiff, slate-masons—J. and W. Chadwick, 
Rochdale, coal-proprietors— Ashton and M‘Donnell, Manchester, coach-builders— 
Bird and Son, Cardiff, merchauts—Gibbons and Co, Liverpool, nail-manufacturers 
—Popplewell and Co, Lime Street, merchants—Rawson and Co. Liverpool, insu- 
rance-brokers ; as far as regards R. Rawson—Tetley and Oldroyd, Leeds, white- 
smiths—Yewdall and W haley, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers—Towler 
and Co. Norwich, uineante-< Tomlinson and Co. Wakefield, mungo-dealers— 
Smith and Leigh, Manchester, manufacturers—Soman and Son, Norwich, shoe- 
manufacturers — Berry and Hussey, Trowbridge, plumbers—Jackson and Chaffer, 
Twickenham, builders—Tousett ‘and Caplin, Bognor, builders— Hay and Wilson, 
Port Dundas, silk-throwsters ; as far as regards G. Wilson. 

Baykrurrcy ANNULLED.—GerorGr Siucox Yares Bricknevi, Cheltenham, coach- 
proprictor. 

Bankuvurts.— Isaac Unwin, Poland Street, builder, to surrender Jan. 23, Feb. 22: 
solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street; official assigne e, Johnson, Bi asinghall Street— 
Henry Exoar, Ashford, Kent, grocer, Jan. 23, Feb. 22: solicitors, Nichol and 
Clarke, Cook’s Court, Carey § Street ; official assignee, Johnson, B: isinghall Street— 
Jeremtan Cox, St. George’s Square, Pimlico, builder, Jan. 19, Feb. 20: solicitors, 
Mayhew and Salmon, Great George Street, Westminster; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—J Ames Wuurine Fisuer and J ames Basry, Norwich, 
cabinet-makers, Jan. 17, March 3: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; Miller 
and Co. Norwich; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Jostan Trier, 
Colchester, plumber, Jan. 24, March 7: solicitors, Abell and Co. Colchester ; official 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Joux Mackness, Stratford, Essex, baker, 
Jan. 25, Feb. 27: solicitor, Hilleary, Fenchurch Buildings; py issignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—WitL1am Bonn, Dr ury Lane, victualler, Jan. 24, March 7: Wilson, 
Gresham St. ; official assignee, Nicholson, Bas inghall St. Henry Quart RMAN, Ox- 
ford, carpenter, Jan, 23, Feb. 21: solicitor, Holmes, Great James Street, Bedford Row : 
official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun Marke, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, butcher, Jan. 30, Feb. 20: solicitor, Page, Mark Lane; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street —James TrL.in yde, geware Road, farmer, Jan. 
22, Feb. 23: solicitor, Hall, Moorgate Street; offic ial assignee, Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street—Frepenick Noake Baker, Southampton, timber-merchant, Jan. 22, 
Feb. 23: solicitors, Westall, Gray’s : Inn; Coxwell and Bassett, Southampton ; offi- 



























cial assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury-—-Joun Casey, Blackburn, builder, Jan, 25, 
Feb. 15: solicitor, Etty, Liverpool; official assignee, He ‘rnaman, "Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Feb. 3, Summarsell, Little Y ork. Place, Marylebone, carpenter—Feb, 
15, Bird, Weston, Bath, brewer—Feb. 3, Lamplough, Doncaster, woollen-draper, 

Cerriricates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Feb. 1, Doak, Hanover Place, Kew, draper—Feb. 2, Paxon , Ques 
Road, Bayswater, corn- -dealer—Feb. 23, Fell and Learoyd, Huddersfield, Woollen. 
manufacturers—Feb. 5, Ellis, Bishopthorpe, Yorkshire, farmer—Feb. 5, Bach, 
Ludlow, auctioneer. 

Dec Larations or Diviprxps.—Hearn, Stangate Wharf, Lambeth, dust- ~contractor; 
first div. of ls, 1d. on Wednesday next and three following Wednesdays; Lee, 
dermanbury—Powell, Kingston- upon-Thames, draper ; second div. of 3]d. Wed. 
nesday next, and thre e following Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Webb, Shore. 
ditch, cheesemonger; first div. of 3s. 4d. Thursday next, and three following Thurs. 
days; Stansfeld, Basinghall Sreet-- Bridge sen. Manc hester, timber dealer; further 
div. ‘of 9d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester- Denton, Gorton, Lancashire, 
hat-manufacturer; first div. of 2s. ld. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Pate. 
son, Preston, draper; first div. of 5s. 7 id. any Tue edi 1y; Hernaman, Manchester. 
Greenham, Liverpool, merchant; fourth div. of 6} jd. any Wednesday ; Turner, 
Liverpool—Higginson and Deane, Liverpool, merchants ; seventh div. of 4d. any 
Wednesday ; Turner, Liverpool. 

Scorcu. SxavesTRations. - Murphy, Glasgow, lithographer, Jan. 25—Anderson, 
Edinburgh, grocer, Jan. 26. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BKITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Weines Thurs. | Friday, 



































































































8 per Cent Comsols....secesecrcccccecese MCX A } 913 92 | lhl 
Ditto for Account ... ox } 913 92) | oO 
3 per Cents Redu } 92 | gh} og 

New 3 per Cents. 92 | . 93 

Long Annuities .... | 43 } 4 | 4} 

Bank Steck, 9 per Cent _ 2094 | 210) 

India Stock, 10} per C | 226 _— i 

Exchequer liills, 2}¢ | 7 7 | 5} 7 

Tndia Bonds 4 per Ce 11 —_—_—i— | i 

FO R E 162 GN ‘DS 

(Last Official Quotation during the W eck e nding Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ..ccceeeeecereeeS p. Ct —_— Mexican ».+eeeeeeeeeeeveeed PoC Ct.) 21g 
Belvian.. ° 4h —- — | New York. 5 = 
Dittu.... 23— _—_ Peruvian.... ti — ra 
Brazilian 5 — | 100 Portuguese. _- 4h 
Buenos Ayres. &6— 53 | Ditto. .... -. 
Chiltian .. -6 — | 101 ! Russian = 
Danish . 56 =- |) — Ditto ... 4b — | 89h exd. 
Ditto... cee ft id —_ Sardinian . S4} 
Dutch (Ex, 12 Guilders)..24 — | 6ljexd. Spanish. s.=— 38 exd. 
Ditto... ° i 3 Ditto New — | jexd 
French . 3— | Ditto (Passive)...... covece| 
Ditto..... -4h— ‘Turkish Scrip.... | 753 
Massachusetts (Ste rling t= Venezuela ....eeeceeeee 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week endin, Friday Evening.) 

Rattwars— | Banxs— 

Bristol and Exeter ....+..e+see+ 94} AustralasiaN......seeseseseeeee 794 
Caledonian ........- 614 british North “Americ an —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 553 Colonial ....escceeeeeee 184 
Eastern Counties . ll Commercial ef London , 31 
Great Northern .. 90} London Chartd. Bak. of Austr; 21 
Great South. and W 91 ! London Juint Stock......+00+6+! — 
Great Western ...... 68} | London and Westminster ...... 43 
Hull and Selby ........ 1u5} National of Ireland ...... —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 745 National Provincial..., — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ....+++-+++ 76 Provincial of Ireland... } — 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. lus } Union of Australia... ee} 67 
London and Hlackwall. ...-.+.++- ot Union of London... ....+seeees 263 
London and North-western . 1013 Mines— | 
London and South-western . i Agua Fria... . i 
Midland .....0.eeeeeeee ececces Brazilian Impe _ 
Midland ¢ ut w este rm (Ireland —_— Ditto (St. John del Rey) 204 
North British .......... coccccces 32 | Cobre Copper ........- ee 50 
North-Eastern—Be orwick . ° 763 | Rhymney Iron ..cccccececeecess —_ 
North-Easteru—York . oa MISCELLANEOUS— | 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolve rhampton 4 Australian Agricultural .. . 35 
Scottish Central. ..cccecessecsees | Camada...... «| jus 
Svuth-eastern and Dover .....++- Crystal Palace . . 

Docks | General Steam . . — 
East ‘and West India. ...cceseces- —— Peel River Land and Mineral . o 2 
Z on ton 102} ex d. Peninsular and Uricntal Steam ., by 

Kath t Royal Mail Steam...eseceseeee 6l 
Vistosin.<s —_— South Australian ...... +e] 37) 
BULLION, Per oz METALS. Per ton. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes212 - oo. v0 

Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces © 0 0 Iron, Welsh Hars..... 00. 008 

New Dollars ...... sooee OOO | Lead, British Vig..... 22 15 ©..23 5 0 


Silverin Bars,St -0 5 1 Steel, Swedish Keg... 17 © 0 .. 17 10 @ 


GKALN, wan” “Lane, Jan, 12, 











2 & 
Rye sevceees i toss Maple..... fitoas Oats, Feed ,, 261028 
32 White .... 47—50 F 





Wheat, R.N 
Fine ....... 76—80 | Barley .. 








o— 0 Malting .. 34—35 Boilers .., 50—52 | 
O— 0. Malt, Ord... 64—63 | Beans, Ticks. 42—45 
Fine ....... 0— 0 Fine ..... 68—70 Old ...0008 O— 0 Potato .eee 31 — 33 


Super. New. 76—380 | Peas, Hog ,. 87 —41 | Indian Corn, “4—<d Fine ,, 33-~d4 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Qr. ‘Impe - ’ of England and Wales 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Jan. 6. 









Wheat.... 75s Kye ....0-. 46s. S¢4., Wheat.... 7 . tte 

Barley. ua . Beans ...... 48 5 | Barley il 

Onte...0.- 238 i Peas cocoees 47 7 (Oats .... 3 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 

Town-made .......+00+ per sack 69s. to 76s. Butter—Best Fresh, 16+. 0d, per doz. 

Seconds . 67 Carlow, 5i. 0s, to 5/, 3s. per cwt. 

Essex an 60 Bacon, Irish .. ° -per cwt, 60s, to 62s, 

Norfolk 53 Cheese, Cheshire ccccccce 56 — TU 








60 — 66 


— 


Auncrican . 
Cunadian ... . 
Bread, $4. to ld. ‘the ‘tb. heat. } Eg 


is Derby Plain . 
4b Hams, York . 74 
, French, ‘per 120, Os. Od to Os. Od. 











BU TCHERs’ MEAT. 


New< DATE AND LEADENHALL.* Smrreriero.” Heap or Carrie at 
&. s. d. da 








8. a, ‘ s. d, sd, 6. @, SMITUFIELD. 
Beef .. 3 6to4 2tod 6 eooe 3 4204 Sto 5 O Friday. 
Mutton. 3 0 —3 S—4 0 wooo 4 O—4 S—5 O Bessts, 1,973... 
Veal .. 3 8—4 4—5 O sooo 4 C—5 O—5 GC Sheep, 3,610, J 
Pork .. 3 4—4 O—4 G6 were 4 O— 4 4£—4 6 | Calves. 210 .2..0 dae 
Lamb... 0 U—0 OU—v 0 4... 0 O— 0 O—O 0 Pigs... 380 ..... 320 

* To sink the offal, per & Ib. 
HOPS. 


WOOL. 

Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 10d. to 07. 
Wether and Ewe......... i 

- 290 — Slv | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 0 — 11) 
» oa © Skin Combing «.-.+++eeeeeereeee 1 — ¥ 


Kent Pockets.....+-++ccerese 2808, to 
Choice ditto .. . 2 
Sussex ditto 
Farnham ditto 











HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. 
95s. to 100s, 


WHirteceartt- 





Hay, Good . 
Inferior, 
New... 

Clover. eesees 
















OILS, COALS, CANDLES | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ..... percwt,£2 11 6 |Tea, eee, Sa eee Ib... ls. 2d. to | 6d, 
Netined ., oo 33 GC Congou, fine .. 10 





Linseed Oil . 
Linseed Oil-Cake . 


ecoee 117 © Pekoc, flowery 1 

sees per 1000 16 0 0 * In Bond—Duty is. 64. per Ib. 

Candles, per dozen ......0s. Od. tu Os, Od. Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 62s. 6d. to 85s. 6d, 
Moulds, per dozen .,..0s8. Od, to Os, O14, Good Ordinary.....s0ss 463. 6d — 485, OH 

Coals, Hetton....c.ssee Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt... 20s. 64. 
TeeSsccccocccccsec.cccecceces 204. 3d. | West India Molasses escos 178.64, tu 16s. 04+ 





eooee 208 6 . 
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January 13, 1855 ] 
poYaL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
‘ 


Lessee.—Mr. Atraep Wisan 
Teespay, and Wepxespay, will be performed, the | 
in one Act, called A WIFE'S JOUKN AL. After | 
mnza, called THE YELLOW 
OF THE GOLD MINES. To 


Monpay, 
Comedictta, 
whic h, the new Fairy Extrav 








kp AND THE KIN 
PWiude with A BLIGHTED BEING. Tuvnsosy, Paipay, 
a S,TURPAY, a new rong tta, called TIT FOR TAT. 
- JOURN d THE YELLOW DWARF 








With A WIFE'S JOU! : 

N , | 

OT. M MARTIN S HALL.—Will be per- | 

S formed on Wrosespay, Janvany 17, a NE W ORA- | 
TORIO, the NATIVITY, by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew ; 
4 Ree thoven’s MOUNT OF OLIVES; under the direction 
af Mr. dows Hettan. Principal Voes lists—Mrs. Endersohn, 
Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss Fanny Hud . M ss Palmer, Mr 










Aller, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr, Henry kland, Mr. Weiss 
Tickets, Is. 6d. and 5s. may be had of the Musicsellers, and 
~ Commence at 7 o'clock 


at St Martin's Hall. 


ONT BLANC—MR. ALBERT 
M SMITH’S MONT BLANC is NOW OPEN EVERY 


at 8 o'clock The Morning 






EVENING, ‘except Saturday : 
Represents stions take place every T ucsday, Thur y, and 
3 o'clock. Stalls can be token at the Dox-oftice 


Saturday, at 


every day, from 11 till 4.—Fgyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS 
HANOVER SQUARE.—The AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, 
REPUTED GODS of IXIMAYA, an EARTHMEN: 
who burrow under-ground 
cen in Europe, ” the existence of 
Grand Fashionable Exhibi 
Lectures ~y 12. Admission, 
EXUI- 





the 
e ERDMANNIGES,— people 


The first of either race ev 
which hi as been much d'sputed. 
tions, daily, from 11 to 1 o'clock. 






















2s; Reserved Seat 3s.; Children, Ha 

PITIONS FOR THE MILLION in the Lin woon GAL- 
LERY, Leicester Square Observe the PRICES—Gallery 
6d.; Body of the Hall, l#.; Stalls, 2s Daily, from 3 to 5 
and7 to 9}. Lectures ata and 3 oms, having been 
prepared for the purpose, will accommodate 1500 persons at 
atime. History of the Aztecs, Is.; ar d Earthmen, td 


Barexeve COLLEGE — 
) Principal -Rev. 1. Cotterill, M . 
Classical Lecturer—Gveorge Long, Fsc A 
The CHRISTMAS VACATION TERMIN ee Son Wr 

wespay, Jane 24. The Studies of the College commence 
at 9 a.m. on the 25th. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67, Har- 

ley Street, (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 185 for 
General Female Education, and for granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 








Visitor. 

The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
Council. 

the Lord Bishop of I 

the Lord Bishop of Oxford 

the Lord Bishop of Norw 

Thomas Carr, D.D. lat 


The Right Rev chficld 
The Right Rev. 
The Right Rev 
The Right Rev. 

Bombay. 
The Right Hon. Lord bert Grosy 
The Right Hon. Sir John Patteson. 
The Hon. W. Cowper, M.P 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Rart. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Kart. M.P. F hS 
Sir John Forbes, M.D. D.C.L. } 
The Rev. H. Alford, B.D. 
The Rev. J. 8. M. Anderson, M.A. 
The Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A. PhD. F.G.S 
Edmund Beckett Denison, M.A. QC, 
The Rev. T Garnic r, B.C.L. 
The Rev. T. G. Hall, 
The Rev. J. R. Major, 
The Chairman of Commit ttee of Education 
Committee of Education 
Consisting of the Professors of the College. 
Chairman—The Kev K.C. Trench, B.D 
Deputy-Chairman—The Rev. C.G. Nicolay, FR 
Edward Armitage, Esq | The Rev. Michael Bigg 





‘ora Bishop of 


» MP. 

















W. Sterndele Bennett, Psq-. The Nev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A 
Adolphus Bernays, Ph. D. The Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 














Dr. Albert J. Be ernays, F.C.S. | John Hullah, Esq 
J.P. Lacaita, Esq. Kev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A 
Isidore Brasse ur, Esq. Neary Warren, Esq. 
Lady Visitors 
The Duchess of Argyll. | Lady Romilly 
The Countess of Charlemont Mrs. Stanley 
Mrs. Marcet. | 
Acting Lady Visitors 
Lady Bell. The Lady Monteagle 
Mrs. Booth. Mrs. Murray 
The Viscountess Canning. The Lady Laura Palmer 
Mrs. Carr Mrs. Proctor. 
Mrs. E. B. Denison Mrs. Edward Romilly 


The Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
The Lady Caroline Stirling 
Mrs, Strutt 

Miss Emily Taylor 

Miss Twining 

Mrs. Hensleizgh Wedgwood, 
Mrs. Gordon Whitbread 
Lady Wood 


Mrs. Douglas Galton 
Mrs. William Hayes. 
Lady Herschel. 

Mrs. Arthur Hobhouse 

Mrs. W. M. James. 

Mrs. Jardine. 

Mrs, Arthur Malkin. 

Miss Maurice. 

Mis. H. H. Milman. 
Michaelmas Term commenced 2d Oct. 1854, and closed Dec. 
Lent Term will commence 18th Jan. 1855,and will close Sist 

March. 

Faster Term will commence 19th April 1855, 
Julv. 

The Fees are—a composition ef 261. 5s. for the year, or 91. 9s 
tor one Term ; or I. 11s. 6d. per Term, for those classes which 
meet twice in the week, and W/. Is. for those which mect once 
All payments to be made at entrance 


and close 5th 


Pareranarony Crass ror Curepren azove Eiont Years 
or Act, UNpeR THe IMMEDIATE Dinection oF THE Proris 
sons.—This class has been established to supply the want of 


good elementary instruction, and as introductory to the Col- 
leze course 

Lady Superintendent, 
Reale. 

The year of study extends from the last week In September 
last week in July, with vacations at Christmas and 


Miss Parry; Assistant, Miss D. A. 


ter. 
The Fees are 151. 15s. for the year for pupils under thirteen 
years of age, and 211. for pupils above thirteen 

Certificates of proficiency are granted, in accordance with 
the provisions of the charter, to ladies in any branch of 
knowledge, on passing the required examinations. Certifi- 
cates of general proficiency are given to pupils on leaving the 
Coliege 

Particulars may be ascertained at the College daily, from 

entill Four; and from the Deputy-Chairman at the College, 
every Wednesd aad Saturday before two o'clock. 
Lady Kesident, Mrs. Rowsell. 


TwWTUD ’ + rr 
THE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR.—On 

a new system of business, having the character, as far 
as possible, of a public service. Orders executed forall kinds 
of GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, and other goods, without 
delay. Genuineness, quality, fair price, measure, &c. gua- 
ranteed. Profits, xfter remuneration to the servants of the 
trust, and providing for interest of capital, carried to a 
fund for public purposes of industrial and commercial im 
Provement. Prospectus, list of prices, and terms for agenciws, 
&c. to be had from Mr. W. I-.1r, 20, Albany Street, Kegent's 
Park, London, on sending two pustage stamps, with name 
and address legibly written. Trustec, Rev. C. Marriorr, 
Oriel College, (:xfurd, from whom any additional information 
may be obtained. 
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INDON AND WESTMIN 
4 RANK.—Notice is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL M TING of this Company will be held at the 
Rank in Lothbury, on Weonespay, the 17th pay of Janvany 
NEXT, at 1 o'clock precisely, to declare a Dividend, and to 
elect three Directors, in the room of John Garratt Cattery, 
Esq. James Denis de Vitré, Esq. and George Hanson, Esq 
who retire by rotation, but being eligible for reelection, offer 
Lemselves according} 
Ky order of ax Board, 
W. GILBART, General Manager 
Lothbury, November =. 1854 
The Transfer- Books of the Company will be closed from the 
Ist to 22d Janvany, to prepare for the Dividend 
Qocl ETY FOR THE DISCHARG 
4 AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
dlished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Vice-President—Lord Kenyon 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 
raven Street,on W 
cases of } Pet 
























: of Governors, held in ¢ 
1 day of Janvany 1555, the 
were considered, of Which 25 were approved, 71 
and 1 inadmissible 





jected, 
sinee the meeting held on the 6th of I 


vad wives and 62 children, have |! 
nu the Privons of In nd and Wales; th 

whose liberation (including every charge conne« 

Society) was 265/. 0s. dd. and the following 





of whom 24 en discharged 
expense of 


ted with the 





Benefactions received since the last Report— 


Joshua Watson, Esq.... ereceees esecsecsesosneh £3 3 @ 
Messrs Herries, I urquhar, aE CO..ccccccsece 4A 5 5 0 
apt Smith, Esq. per Messrs. Church, Bailey, 


UNG CO... see reves . cccccceeee 2 EO 
Mrs. 8 Choline ley , per Messrs. Me A. 20 0 
Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
x 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, , Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Strect, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup 
port the Charity, and where the Society mect on the first 
Wedne-day in every month JOSEPH LUNN, See 


| IVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
4 and LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY; Establist 1s 
Empowered by Special Acts of Panliament. Offices: 37, Cas 
tle Street, and 21, Poultry, Lon« 6, Wall 
Street, New tridge Street, Syduey ; and Elizabeth 
Street South, Melbourne. 
Capital and Resources Is5i 
Accumulated Funds an a) ’ 
Capital paid up 
policies with this Company expire on 
the 23th December are respectfully reminded that receipts for 
the renewalof the same will be found at the Head Offices in 
Liverpool and London, and in the hands of the respective 
gents 
Further particulars may be had on application a 
of the Company, or to any of the a@ents 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Compon 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Res, Secretary 
December 1851. 





Penefactions are received by Benjamiz 
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596 2251 666, 7241. 18s 


lis. 9d. 


Persons whose fire 





t the offices 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
“art . . re, > , 
QcortT ISH EQUITABLE 
wR ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Head Office—26, St. Andrew Square, I 
London—12 26, Bishopsgate Sur 
Institut ed 1831 
Incorporated by special act of Parliament 
The profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong 
to the members of the Society. The next divisio: 
at Ist March 1856 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
on a policy for 10001. dated Ist March 1532 
15237. 8+. will be payable if it become a claim during the 
current year, after payment of this year’s premium, This is 
an addition of more than 59 per cent on the sum assured, and 
averages 21. Os. 7d. per cent per annum 
Supposing such a policy to have been effected at the age of 
thirty, the additions might now be surrendered for a present 
payment of 221/. 7s. 10d.; or if applied in reduction of the fu 
ture premium, would reduce the premium from 25/. 10s. 10d, 





LIFE 








akes place 




















to 61. 3s. , and even this small payme yo teaper be reduced every 
three years during the subsi 
AMOUNT OF a ASSURAN( ES. £4,224,598 
ANNUAL REVENUE........ cess ee 152,615 
AMOUNT OF ACCUMULATED. FUND... bJu,s54 
Copies of the annual report, forms of proposals, snd allin 
formation, may be had on application at any of the Society's 
= es in town or country W. COOK, Agent. 


26, Bishopsgate Street, London. 
Awa S LIFE ASSURANCE 
PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chacrman 
William Leaf, Esq. Depu 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald 
Thomas Campline, Esq Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
James Clift, Esq Lewis Pocock, Esq 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
derick s Place’, Old Jewry 
M.A. King’s College 
THIS COMPANY 
t with s¢ 


COM- 


ty- Chairman 





Surgeon—W. Coulson, Fsq. 2, Pre 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consist 
enrity 
The Assured are prote 


ted by an ample subseribed capital, 











an Assurance Fund of 400,000, invested on mortzsge and in 
the Gevernment Stocks, and an income of 80,0001. a year 
Premiums to assure lvl, Whole Term 
. c 
One Seven With Without 
Year Years Protits Protits 
£017 8 £019 92 ..... 4115 411i lw 
i eh . — © @ » © 8 8 « 207 
18s @..16 0 , oO 7 2410 
1341. Di9de .,. 468 i oll 
324 317 0 612 9 6 O10 
MUTUAL BRANCH 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 


fifths or 8) per cent of the profits 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
d, applied in the reduction of the annual premium, or 
be received in cash 

At the first division, 
premiums paid was dec 
increase varying 


a return of 20 per cent in cosh on the 
lared; this will allow a reversionary 
age from 66 to -8 per cent on 
the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half +f the “ whole term" premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent,or may be 
paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in ome month after proofs have been approved 

Louns upon approved security 

No charge for p licy stamps 

Medical attendants paid for their reports 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or 
British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend = day at 
Street, at a quarter before 2 o'clock 
. BATES, Resident Director. 


ording to 


Throgmorton 
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15 and 16, Adam 


ToD . 
] OUSEHOLDERS’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE comp = . 
Street, Adelphi. See Prospectus. 
R. HODSON, Secretary 
7 TIT. r Sh sOTY 
PQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSUR- 
4 ANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 
Trustees. 
] The Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq. Master in Chancery 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq. QC. LL.D. P.R.S 
George Capron, Esq 
Policies in this office are indisputable ; and the assured will 
tind all those other advantages and facilities which the m 
modern practice of offices has proved may with safety be 
adopted 
Policies becoming claims between the periods of division 
ire entit ed to a bonus in addition to that previously declared . 
No charge is made for policy stamp. 
’ . <OTT 7 x 
IRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMP wooly No. 1, Princes Street, bank, London, 
Established Aug. 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
*.* Policies issued free of Stamp Duty 
Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced 
by the Legislature inthe exemption from income-tax of the 
Premiums paid for the benefit of a surviving family, is de 
ve most serious attention of all classes; not only on 
account of the actual saving, but also on account of the high 
estimation in which it proves that the system of Life Assu 
rance generally is held by the Government of the country. 
Increasing rates of premiwn, for securing loans or debts. 
Half-premiums only required during the first seven years. 
Sum assured payable at sixty or at death. 
Provision during minority for orphans 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Proiits divided snaually 
Fremiums computed for every three months’ 








serving t 


difference of 





Half-credit policies granted on terms unusually favourable, 
the unpaid half premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 

At the last annual general meeting a reduction of 30 per 
cent was made in the current year’s premium on all partici- 
pating Policies 





PROPRIETARY MUTUAL | 
HalfPre-| Whok | 
mium (Premium Annual Lael a | 

a First | Remain Age. Pre- Pp; Pre- 

“= Seven der of mium minum. | mium | 
Years Life o ‘ 
on ee emcee | ame | one} 

€s.d.\£ 8. d.\YrsjMths €0.d./€ 8. difs.d.| 

O11 9/2 3 6! 30] oO 127 3/1 4 2\ 0183] 

0ot9 2/218 4 3 7 one €.o old] 

226 5 0 6 2710/1 46,0125) 

» 3 6 8/618 4 9 28 2/1 4 86/0126); 
R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 


ANDRE Ww rr ANC IS, Secretary. 


( \ONTRACT for HAIR for SEAMEN’S 
KEDS. 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and Transport 
Services, Somerset House, 2ith Dec. 1854 

The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ircland 
do hereby give N. tice, that on Monovay, the lith January 
Ind, atl o'Clock, they will be ready to treat with such per- 
sons as may be willing to Contract for supplying and deliver 
ing into her Majesty's Vietualling Stores at Deptford and 
the undermentioned— 











Gosport, 
MAIR for SEAMEN'S { Deptford Gosport 
REDS (150,000 Ibs. 100,00 Ibs. 
When to be delivered.—One-fourth of each quantity to 
be delivered by the 3ist March, another fourth by the 
30th April, another fourth by the 3ist May, and the 
remainder by the 30th June next, or earlicr if pre- 
ferred by the party tendering. 

Samples of the Hair proposed to be supplied to be produced 
by the parties tendering 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when the 
tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, or 
for such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a 
greater quantity, or of net contracting for any. 

No tender will be received unless made on the printed 
form provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
on application at the said Office, at the Victualling Yards at 
Gosport and Plymouth, or to Commander Bevis, conducting 
the Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Bristol 

Tenders will be admitted for any portion of the above quan- 
tities, but separate tenders must be made foreach place, and 
no attention will be paid to any offer not so made. 

The conditions of the revised contract, to which particular 
attention is called, may be seen at the said Office, at the said 
Victualling Yards, and at Liverpool and Bristol No tender 
will be received after one o'clock on the day of treaty, and 
it will not be required that the party tendering or an agent 
on his behalf should attend at the Office on the day of con- 
tract, as the result of the offer received from each person will 
be communicated to him and his proposed sureties in writing. 
tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
nd bear in the Ieft-hand corner, the words“ Tender 
and must also be de livered at Somersct H House. 
























for Hair 


J EAEN 





{ESS and NOISES in the HEAD. 

—Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, 
Pall Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of 
hearing guaranteed, without the use of ear-trompets, instru- 
ments, or causing oF moment's inconvenience to the most 
aed or nervous sufferer. Dr. HOGHTON'S new and extra- 
ordinary discovery, by onc consultation enables deaf persons 
of either sex to hear immediately with perfect case the 
lowest whisper, and magically removes all singing in the cars. 
Iluspital and private testimonials, and certificates from the 
most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, in whose 
presence deaf persons have bcen cured, and many hundreds 














of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation, li till 4d every day. Fraxcrs Ronenr Hoon- 
ron, Member of the London Royel College of Surgeons, May 









2, 1815; Licentia eof the Apothecars Company, April 30, 
1816. Just published, Self-cure of Deafness, for country pa- 
ticnts ; a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fecs, 


fseven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, 


. Pall M a. 


sent on receipt 
Suffolk Place 


| OLLOWAY’S PILL 
remedy for Debility.—Mr 
states in a letter to Professor Holloway, that having derived 
such immense benefit from the use of his Pills, he has great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to their wonderful properties, 
For a long time he was afflicted with nervous debility, loss of 
appetite, and also suffered from a disordered liver ; his com- 
pl xion became sallow, and his frame so emaciated, that there 
appeared little hopes of his recovery ; and, after trying other 
med*: ines in vain, he is proud to acknowledge that he issolely 
indebted to Holioway’s Pills for the radical cure effected in 
him.—Sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor 
Horcoway's Esta lishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York. 








an extraordinary 


John Collins, of Andrew 
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RQUAY.—The Wife of a Clergyman, 
residing at Torquay, will be happy to undertske the 
CHARGE of a FEW CHILDREN whose parents desire for 
them a mild climate and a comfortable home. All that is es- 
sential to a good Education will be taught as far as is com 
patible with the health of the children. Address, D.D., Mr. 
Cockxrrs, Bookseller, Torquay. 
WINTER GREEN.—This exquisite Per- 
fume is distilled from Winter Green, (Trientalis,) culti- 
vated in the Valley of Skardsheidi, in Iceland. Imported 
only by H. BREIDENBACH, Wholesale Perfumer, 157 B, 
New Bond Street. Bottles 2s. 6d. and 5s. cach. 


J OTICE.—O 





















—OVER-COATS, CAPES, Ke. 


One of the largest Stocks in London of every descrip- 
tion ; first-class garments at lowest charges. Also of Youths’ 
ditto. All made thoroughly impervious to rain, without ex- 
tra charge,or made to order at a day's notice. 
96, New Tond Street, and 69, Cornhill (only). 


a 
10 PREVENT A COUGH, take one of 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC W AFERS, two or three 
timesaday. They immediately allay all irritation, and pro- 
tect the lungs from the ill effects of Fogs and Cold Air. They 
have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d. and Ils. per box. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors 


> 6 vn pu 

\HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND’'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Robert Shaw, 

London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with 
out which none is genuine. Price 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d.; 

$s. 6d. Sold by perfumers and che ists. 

TOOTH- 


She hi 
] ECAYED TEETH AND 1 

ACHE.—Patronized by her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert.—Mr. HOWARD'S PATENT WHITE 
SUCCEDANEUM for filling decayed teeth, however large 
the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, without 
any pressure or pain, and in a short time becomes as hard as 
the enamel, lasting many years. Sold by Savory, 220, Re- 
gent Street; Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Johnstone, 68, Cornhill; and all Che 
mists and Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. Price 2s. 6d. ; 
with full directions for use enclosed 


PIARVE) Y’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observ» that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazeney 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&e. 1 is manufactured only at their old-established Fisb 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, adwards Street, ortman Saug are. 


[0 LADIES S.—A BEAUTIFUL COM- 


PLEXION, and SOFT and FAIR HANDS and ARMS, 
are fully realized and sustained by the use of ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Preparation, which, by 
its action on the pores and minute secretory vessels of the 
skin, promotes a healthy tone so essential to its general well 
being and the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim 
ples, spots, discolouration, and other cutancous visitations, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of complexion. Caution—The words 
“ Rowlands’ Kalydor”’ are on the wrapper, and A. Rowtanp 
and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, in red ink, at foot. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


‘ : .—ETT + + 

JICOLL’S GRACEFUL TOGA AND 

PALETOT.—The Toga is a wide-sleeved fashionable 

Is in easy folds from the shoulders, The closer 

nletOt is well known, as its 1eral usefulness secures 

an uninterrupted demand; they cost, for winter's wear, two 

and three guineas each. Trousers one guinea, and Waist- 
coats half a-guinea 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, 

and 22, Cornhill, London, 


WAR-TAx MED. 
















i 
quarts, 






































REDEEMED.—Messrs. 
NICOLL’S Establishments are well known to harbour 
nothing that may be termed second-rate, but have for many 
years been conspicuous amongst the largest of London's ware 
rooms by offering the best materials, (marked in plain fi 
employment of the first talent to be secured 
r ul or from France and Germany, but at the 
same time for strictly moderate and present cash, 

‘There are departments specially for PaletOts, Robes, ‘Cleri- 
eal, Legal, or Munic ipal,) others for Ladies’ Riding- Hi ubits, 
Boys’ C lothing, and Liveries. 

The cloth is manufactured chiefly in Frome, and other 
places in the West of England long celebrated for the produc- 
tions of the best. 

For the convenience of patrons living in the country, the 
firm have appointed agents in every principal town ; but from 
others a mouvey-order with instructions will in a few hours 
be responded to, if such be addressed to H.J and D. NICOLL, 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, Lon 
don. 

N.B.—Success, through excellence, having produced some 
bad iw each genuine garment should bear the manu 
facturing trade-mark, viz. the above name and address woven 

nto a part of the lining. 


TO MORE PILLS 
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NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa- 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, Con- 
on and Debility. By DU BARRY’S delicious REVA- 














jane oy 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given. 

Cure No 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
STUART DE DECIES, “ I have derived considerable bene- 
fit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it 
due to yourselves and the pullic to authorize the publication 
of these lines. Srvarr pve Decies. 

From the Dowager-Countess of Castlestuart. 

Cure 52,692.—Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th 
December 1854. The DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE- 
STUART feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, 
to state that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, 
bile, great nervousness and irritability of many years’ stand- 
ing. This Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered. 

Cure No. 49,832.—‘“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, have 
been remove d by Du Barry's excellent food. 

* Manta Jotty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’ 

Ilb., 2s. 9d.; 21b., 48. 6d.; Sib., Lls.; 12Ib., 2 per- 
refined, Ilb., 6s.; 21b., Lls.; 5ib., 228.; 101b.,33s. The “Dolb. 
and 12Ib. carriage free on re ceipt of a post-office order. 
—Barry, Du Barry, and Co., 77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 
don agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piccadilly ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; *330 and 451, Strand; 55, 
Charing Cross. 























W. BERDOE, | 


ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in | 


) state that I havemore than once, at 
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T°? INEXPERIENCED 
A Literary Gentleman, of great experience and some re- 
| putation, is willing to devote a portion of his time to assisting 
literary aspirants in PREPARING their MANUSCRIPTS 
for the PR Address, Omsoa, Post-office, West 
Brompton. 


TEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 


4 best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
LUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
per ann all First-class Country Subscribers 

o Guineas and upwards. Prospec a may be obtained 
on application.—Cuarces Eowarp Mvupte, 510, New Oxford St. 


1 LIMBIRD, acy Printer, and 
the 


Stationer, now of 344, Strand, opposite Ww aterloo 
Bridge, nearly facing his former place of business. 
orders punctually executed in the first style of fashion. He- 
raldic seal and card-plate engraving, die-sinking, embossing, 
copper-plate, letterpress, and lithographic printing, in all its 
branches, 
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(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The most 

/ appropriate offerings for this Season of Festivity are 
those which tend to the promotion of Health and Personal 
Attraction : none can be more acceptable than ROWLAN DS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, for imparting a transcendent lustre to the 
Hair, and sustaining it in decorative charm. ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a de- 
licacy and softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck ; and ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Teeth 
a pearl like whiteness, and renders the Breath sweet and 
pure. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. Beware of Spurious 


Imitations ! 


( \OCOA, | 








containing, as it does, a farina- 
ceous substance and a bland oil, is a most valuable 

ticle of diet. To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs it 

is essential that the farinaceous substance be perfectly in- 





corporated with the oily, so that the one prevents the other 
from separating. Such union exists in the Cocoa here pre- 
sented. The delightful flavour, in part dependent on the 
oil, is fully developed, and the whole preparation made 


grateful to the weakest digestion 
JAMES EPPS, HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMIST, 
Evyptian Hall, Piecadilly 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
82, Old Broad Street, City 
see the Report of the Analytical Sani- 
* Lancet,’ July 5, 1851 


In regard to purity, 
tary Commission in the . 

Dur 7h "i 7) +) 

EW WINTER SOAP.—METCALFE, 
a BINGLEY, and CO”S OATMEAL and CAMPHOR 
SOAP, in tablets, (registered November 3, 1834 Price 6d. 
each. This soap will be found the purest and most perfect 
winter soap ever introduced to the public It preserves the 
hands from chappin’, and renders the skin soft and agree- 
able. Sold wholesale and retail by the inventors and sole 
manufacturers.—Metcatre, Brvorey, and Co, Brushmakers 
and Perfumers to H. R. HM. Prince Atoenr, 1308 and 131, 
Oxford Street. Caution—To prevent fraud each tablet bears 
the registered mark and the names and address of the in- 
ventors, as above.—METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER, 2s. per box. 

METCALFE, BINGLEY, and CO.’S ALLIANCE 
PERFUMED and ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK is now 
ready, price 6d, each (sent post-free for 7 stamps Wholesale 
and retailat 1508 and 131, Oxford Street, London; and of 
Stationers, Perfumers, Kc. throughout the country 


JLOP-ArR, GAS, VESTA, JOYCE’S 











STOVES.—STOVES for the economical and safe heating 
of halls, shops, warchouses, passages, basements, and the 
like, being at this season demands WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
invites attention to his unrivalled sortment, adapted (one 


or the other) to every conceivable requirement, at prices from 
10s. each to 30 guineas. His varicty of register and other 
stoves is the largest in existence 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGERY, (including Cut Nig kel Silver, Plated 
and Japanned Wares, Lron and Brass ids,) so arranged 
ind classified that purchasers may easily and at once make 
their selections 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, ‘corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1 
2,&3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE 





DR. DE JONGH'S 
ah \r Fl 
IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 

4 Prepared for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden Isles, Nor- 
way, and put to the test of chemical analysis Prescribed by 
eminent medical men as the most cffectual remedy for CON 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, some DISEASES of the SKIN, RICKETS, INFAN 
TINE WASTING, GENERAL D! BILITY, and all SCRO- 
FULOUS AFFECTIONS, effecting a cure or alleviating suf- 
fering much more rapidly than any other kind 
AND UNADULTERATED 

TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. F.LS. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” &e. & 

“ Dear Sir—I beg to return my acknowledgments for the 
copy of your work on Cod-Liver Oil, with which you have 
favoured me. I was already acquainted with it, and hai 
perused it some time previously with considerable gratifi 
cation, especially the chapter devoted to the consideration of 
the adulteration of C: d- Liver Oil 

“Thave paid, as you are aware, mucl 
ject of the adulteration of drugs 
amined, I have not overlooked one so important as Cod Liver 
Oil, and this more particularly since it is a very favourite 
remedy with me,and is, moreover, so liable to deterioration 
by admixture with other, especially inferior fish oils. I may 
different times, subjected 
your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this unknown 
to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all im- 
purity, and rich in the constituents of bik 

“So great is my contidence in the article, that I usually 
prescribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure 
of obtaining the re medy in its purest and best condition. 

*Lremain, yours faithfully, 
Signed “ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D 
“ Bennett Street, St. James's Street, Ist December 1854. 
“To Dr. De Jongh, the Hague.’ 


PURE 





attention to the sub- 
Amongst the articles ex- 















Sold in London by ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO. 77, 
STRAND, Dr. De Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and 
Agents for the United Kingdum ana the Hritish Posses 
sions, and sent by them, carriage free, to all parts of town. 

May be obtained in the Country, from respectable Che- 
mists and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be ex- 
perienced in procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, Hanrorp, and 
Co. will forward four half-pint bottles to any part of England, 
carriage paid, on receipt of a remittance of 10s, 

Malf-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 6d. ; Pints, (20 ounces,) 4s. 9d. ; 

Quarts, (40 ounces,) 9s. 
IMPERIAL MEASURE 

CAUTION.—The bottles are labelled with Dr. De Joncn’s 
stamp and signature, without which none are genuine. The 
Public are especially cautioned against frequent attempts to 
induce them to purchase other kinds of Cod-Liver Oil, under 


\ the pretence that they are the same as Dr. De Jongh’s, or 


equally efficacious. 


AUTHORS.— | 


Wedding | 


(Saturday, 


his day, price 6s. No. I. of The 
| het BU RGH NEW PHILOSOPHY. 
4 CAL JOURNAL. Edited by Professors ANDER. 
son and Batrour, and Sir WILLIAM Jarprne, Bart, 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuar.es Biack. London: 


Loneman and Co. 
( UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CX¢p 
is published this day. Conrents: 
1. Fires and Fire Insurance. 
2. John Dalton—Atomic Chemistry. 
3. Pictures of Life and Character. Leech. 
4. Brodie’s Psychological Thquiries. 
. Clerical Economics. 
The Domestic Hearth. 
Provident Institutions. 
8. The Campaign in the Crimea, 
9. Corsica. 
10. The Conduct of the War. 
JOuN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


L™ (DON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. VI. price 6s, for JanvaRY,@j 


CONTAINS: 





NOOO 


1. Luther. 
2. Spain and her Governments. 
The Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 

4. Professor Maurice and his Writings. 
The British Government and Budhism. 
Life in Lunatic Asylums. 

7. v valley of the Amazon. 

8. British Association for the 

Se ie nee, 
Brief Literary Notices 
London: Watron and Maberty, 


and Ivy Lane, 
W ESTMINSTER 
Series.—No. XIII. Janvary 1855. 
CONTENTS : 
1. The Anglo-French Alliance. 
2. Ballads of the People. 


Advancement of 


Upper Gower Street, 
Paternoster Row. 
REVIEW. New 


Price 6s. 


3. Prussia and Prussian Policy. 
4. The Prinzenraub: a Glimpse of Saxon History, 
5. Poland ; its History and Prospects. 


4 Cambridge University Reform. 
Austria in the Prine ipelitie 3. 


Cou temporary Literature Theology and Phi- 


losophy — % Politics a Educ ery — ¢3. 
Science . Classics and Philology —} 5. His- 
tory, Trave 4 and Biography —} 6. Belle s Let- 


tres 7. Art. 
London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


Just published, Vol. VII. for 1854, containing 646 
pages of closely-printed matter, relative to the Mind 
in Health and Disease. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

By Forses WINsLow, M.D. D.C.L. 

* It will extend our knowledge of the true pathology 
of the brain, and give us comprehensive notious of the 
treatment of insanity. If the unhappy portion of our 
fellow creatures whose amelioration Dr. Winslow has 
so much at heart could give expression to their feel- 
ings of gratitude for his able exertions to promote hu- 
mane and enlightened views of their condition, we can 
easily conceive in what terms they would convey to 
him their sentiments of respect and admiration.” — The 
Lancet. 

No. XXIX. of the PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for January) is just published. 

London: J. Cuvrcwitt, New Burlington Street. 


( YOLNAGHTS PATRIOTIC FUND 
/ ALMANACK, Drawn by the Lady Avevsta 
Capocay, and Fac-imiled in Chromo-Lithography by 
Messrs. Day and Son, 

This exquisite design, arranged in a border, consists 
$ the following subjects illustrative of the war: Over 
the Field of Alma the Angel of Mercy restrains the 
Spirit of Battle The Wife in her humble home reads 
that she is a Widow— Peace restores the Soldier to his 
Family. Size 12 inches by 9 inches. Price 2s. 6d. 

The profits arising from the sale of this Almanack 
will be given by Lady Augusta to the Ps utriotic Fund. 


‘oe [IRISH ALMANACK AND 

OFFICIAL DIRECTORY for 1855 is now pub- 
lished. All the materials of which this publication is 
composed are collected from the most direct and au- 
thentic sources expressly for this Work; which con- 
tains, together with other information, a State and 
Official Directory for Great Britain and the Colonies— 
The Statistics of Ireland: Popul: ation, Revenue, Ex- 
penditure, Commerce, Agric nen, Manufactures, 
Fisheries, Education, Crime, Valuation of Property, 
Banks, Poor-law Unions, Emigration, Railways, &c.— 
Irish Peerage and Baronetage Directory—Governinent 
Ottices Directory — University, Scientific, and Literary 
Directory—Ecclesiastical Directory: List of the Clergy 








of the Established Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Presbyterian Bodies, &c. revised by the 
highest Ecclesiastical Authorities—County and Bo- 


rough Directory : Lists of Lieutenants, Deputy-Lieute- 
nants, Magistrates, and Official Authorities ; with sta- 
tistical information, and a General Index to the Lieute- 
nancy and Magistracy of Ireland. 

LonGMAN and Co. Paternoster Row, 
C. Buack, Edinburgh; ALex. 
Abbey Street, Dublin. 


London ; A. and 
Tom and Sons, 87, 


WORKS ON BOT ANY AND G \RDENING. 


Cc S-BOOK. OF BOTANY; 

being an Introduction to the Study of the Vege- 
table Kingdom. With 1800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. 
Rhy J. H. Batrovr, M.D. F.RS.E. Regius Keeper of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor of Medicine and 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 


The same may also be had in Two Parts, 

I. STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BO- 
TANY, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

II. Comprising the Elements of VEGETABLE PIIY- 
SIOLOGY, CASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, end FOSSIL BOTANY, with 
a Glossary of Terms, 8vo. 21s. 


FLOWER, AND 
New Edition. Price 5s. 
Lonoman & Co 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 
Edinburgh: A. & C, BLack; London: 


Il. 
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January 13, 1850. 
HE HEAP P MUSIC. —Messrs. BOOSEY and | 


) SONS’ Cheap Publications comprise all the Mo- | 
dern Operas for Pianoforte, Solo, and Four Hands, and 
with Words. The most popular Pianoforte and Dance | 
Music of the season, and all the favourite oes man 
Songs, with Eng rlish and German Words. Full parti 
culars on application to Boosry and Sons, 28, Holles 


Street, London. J _ 
a7EITH JONNSTONS NEW MAP 
k On Four Sheets imperial folio, 


OF El R OPE, , 
Seventy-six mi les to an Inch; with a Key Map, show- 
ing the Lines of Telegraphic Communication By 
ALEX. AheiTu JounxsYos, F.R.S.E. Geographer to the 
Queen, &e. Price 42s. folded in 4to. in a hand some 
cloth case, or on mie ahogany rollers, varnis shed; and 30s 


sheets. a. 
” Edinburgh and 


Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, 
London. Sold by all Boc ksellers. _ | 


rHE SEAT OF w 
(OLN AGHIS Al THENTIC 
) Now ready. the First Part of 
{fs WILLIAM SIMPSON'S WORK, from Draw- 

ings teken in the CR IMEA (where he is now residing, 

by permissi n of the Commander-in-chief. Price 12s 

r 1 2s. Executed in the best style of Tinted 


or Coloured, = 
Lithography. To non-subscribers, lis. ; or Coloured, 


24s. 


SERIES. 


CONTENTS : 
The Cavalry Affais of the Heights of Bulganak, 19th 
Balaklava, looking towards the Sea 


September 1s54 
Port of Balaklava, Mth November 


The Gale off the 


1854; the loss of the Prince—Sebastojx 1, from the 
Rear of the English Batteries. 
Converts or Parr IT. 
The Heavy Cavalry Charge, 25th Oc tober 1854—The 
Light Cavalry Charge, 25th October 1854—Lord Rag- 


lan’s Quarters at Khutor har us itch —A General View 
of the Country before Sebastopol 
For Prospectus, apply to any Book or Print Seller. 
Pavt and Dominic Cotxacni and Co. 13 and 1, Pall 
Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty 





Just published, in 8vo. price 25s. half-bound, 


1 AYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITIES: 





containing Rolls of the Officia 1 Pers sonages of the 
British Empire, Civil, celesias tic Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest Periods; 
compiled chiefly from the Re cords of the Public Offices. 
Together with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States; the Pee e of 


England and of Great Britain; and numerous other 


Lists. 
“We should find it difficult to speak t highly of 
a vast labour of this kind, se useful in the benetits it 


extends to others, so modest in the pratse it challenges 
for itself.”— 2 


London: LoxGmMan, 


raminer 


Brows, Gaeex, and LonoMans. 





Just publi- in Svo 12s. cloth, 
THE RUR AL “ECONOMY of ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND By 
Lreonce pe Lavercye. Translated from the French, 

With Notes by a Scottish Parme 
“Infact, when we con-ider the fuln 
the variety of information, t! 
ject, and the vigour and pict 
the whole is presented to the reader, * The Rural Eco- 
nomy of England’ may be pronounced one of the best 
works on the philosophy of agriculture and of agricul- 
tural political economy that has appeared.””— Spectator. 

Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


s of matter, 
of the sub- 
with which 


portance 





Iresq uent 


Fourteenth Edition, thoroughly 
revised, l2mo. 6s, roan, 

WILLIAM BUTLER’S ARITHMETICAI 

QUESTIONS. 


RITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, | in- 


Just published, 


1 EMR. 


JA tended to answer the double purpose of Arith- 
metical Instruction and Miscellaneous Information. 
Desivned chiefly for the Use of Young Ladies. By the 


late WittiaAM Burier (of Hackney Edited by his 


Son-in-law, Tuomas Bourn. With Additions, by 
GrorcGe Frost, Teacher. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. ; Simpkin, Mar- 


shall, and Co, ; Whittaker and Co. ; and A. Hall and Ce 
Just published, price 10s. bound in cloth, 

Ts TO MOTHERS On the MAN- 

AGEMENT and DISORDE RS of INFANCY and 
CHILDHOOD Embracing the whole subject from 
Birth,with Directions to Mothers for the Management 
of themselves in Pregnancy and Lying-In—on Nursing | 
—and approved Prescriptions for Children’s Complaints, 
&e. By T. J. Granam, M.D. M.R.C.S, 

“ Written in a clear and interesting manner, and the 
author displays, as in his previous works, much judg- 
ment. Medical Circular, Nov. 23. 

**Information of the utmost value to mothers.”— 
Britannia. 

“Here are those broad principles and rules the 
adoption of which by parents will materially conduce 
to the health and happiness of their children in after 
years.” 
By the same 


itness 
Author, Eleventh Edition, with additions, 


price 16s. 
2 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, 
Emigrants. 

“Of all the medical guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”— 
Banner, Aug. 1853. 

London: Published by Simpkry, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Stationer’s Court; Lonemans; and Warrraker and 
Co.; sold by all Booksellers. 


A Compre- 
Families, and 


Price ld.; or 3d. free by post (in stamps.) Eighty-first Edit. 
he EK NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, | 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the general reader, and contains numerous cises, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to the most | 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 
For indigestion, constipation, diarrhea, palpitation of the 
heart, flatulency, distensjon, acidity, torpidity of the liver, ! 
rh, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the kid 
neys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, despondency, spleen, 
heartburn, &c 
London: J. Ginnert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- | 
pon, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers. | 








THE SPECTATOR. 











NEW WORKS 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 


CCY. Janvany 1855. 8vo. price 6s. 
[On Tuesday next. 
Content 
1. PARL a NTARY OP POSITION. 
2. CARDINAL MEZZOlI — 
3. CHARLES THE I 
4. MODERN FRENCH LITER ATURE. 
5. THE SIEGE OF RHODES IN 1480. 
6. PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
7. MOUNT ATHOS AND ITS MONASTERIES 


-LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY 
8. oo ae HISTORY OF 
ANS, 
WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


THE PURI- 
9. THE 
3. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES MONTGOMERY By Jounx HoLianp and 
James Evererr. Vols. I. and II. post 8ve. with Por- 
traits and Vignettes, price 21s. [On Friday next. 


S MONTG OME RY’S POETICAL 


A republication of the First Collected Edi- 
Portrait, and Plates, Monthly, in 


JAMES 
WORKS. 
tion, with Notes, Xe. 


4 vols. feap. Svo. price 3s. Gd. each. 
[ Vol. I. on the 31st inst. 
$ 
MOUNTAINS and MOLE-HILLS; or 
Recollections of a Burnt Journal By Frank Mar- 
nyar. Svo. Illustrated by the Author. [Jus ready. 
5. 


LOUIS and HENRI IV.: a Se- 
cond Serics of Historical Sketches. By the Rev. J. 
Ilamppen Gurney, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 
(On Friday next, 
6. 


Bishop 


GREECE. A republication of the Library Edition, 
with Notes and Maps; Monthly, in 8 vols. 8vo, prix 
7s. Gd, each. Vol. I. on the 31st inst, 


rs Library. 


The Trave 

COR NW ALL: its Mines, Miners, and 
Scenery By the Author of ** Our Coal Fields and Our 

Coal Pi ” 16mo 2s. Cd.; or in 2 Parts, 1s. each, 
On the 3st inst. 

vil 

THE CHINESE Ef ME IRE. By the 
Abl IIe Copyright m. , Translated with the 


Author's sanction. 2 vols. Svo. with coloured Map, 
price Vis. 
IX. 
The Rev. A. ARROWSMITITI’S GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the HOLY SCRIP- 
FURES and the APOCRYVPHA, 8vo. price Lbs. 


ESSAYS selected 
EDINBURGH RE- 


additions. 


x. 
HENRY ROGERS'S 
from on PRIBUTIONS to the 
VIEV Second Edition, with 
feap. 8yo. price 21s. 


3 vols. 


XI. 
THE WARDEN. By A 


Lorr. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, o 


NTHONY TroL- 


* Keen observation of public affairs, a pungent 
closeness of style, and great cleverness in the author, 
are the distinguishing * The Warden.’” 

Spectator. 


features of 


NIL 

HINTS on SHOOTING, FISHING, 

being the Experiences of Curtstoruer Ipie, 
Esq. I cap. SVO. price os, 






XII. 


BALLADS from HERODOTUS, By the 


with d addi- 


Rev. J. E. Bopr, M.A. Second Edition; 
tional Pieces. 1l6mo., price 7s. 
XIV. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, in 
Diamond Type, with the Autobiosraphical Preface, 


&c. and a Portrait. 32mo. price 2s. 6d, 
XY. 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, in Dia- 
mond Type, with the Autobiogr iphical Preface, &c. 
and a Frontispiece. 32mo. price 2s. 6d. 


XVI. 


BRODIE’S 


Second Edition, 


PSYCHOLO- 
Fcap. 


Sir BENJ. 
GICAL INQUIRY. 


Svo. price 5s, 


revised, 


XVII. 
MAYNE’S LIFE of 
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Spectator Supplement. 


JANUARY 1 


BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR FERRIER’S INSTITUTES 
Merapnysic, in this country, is habitually extended to cover the 
ground occupied by Logic aud Psychology as well as its own pro- 
per region. But, strictly speaking, while Logie enunciates the uni- 
versal laws of rational human thinking, and Psychology describes 
the processes of all mental action that comes within the range 
of human experience, Metaphysie has to deal with the actual 
constitution of things in themselves, out of all relation to our think- 
ing or perceptive faculties,—with the ground of all phenome na, 
whether they are outward and apprehended by our senses, or in- 
ward and known only by an act of immediate consciousness. It 
is not difficult to understand how inquiry took this direction from 
the earliest known period of history, and how men have ever since 
pursued the same path, undeterred by the utter failure of their 
yredecessors to make good a footing or even to indicate a method. 

he world about us never remains the same for two moments to- 
gether; the world of consciousness within is subject to a similar 
law of incessant change; yet we are persuaded that the objects 
we look upon exist independently of our perceptions, and we reeog- 
nize in ourselves a permanent and invariable element in the midst 
of perpetual fluctuation. The conception of something that endured 
amid all the changes experienced both in the outward and in- 
ward consciousness, must have very soon arisen among men as a 
simple result of reflection upon every-day experience; and once 
conecived, however dimly and vaguely, it would naturally become 
the object of curious and anxious thought. Whether this process 
came in only to confirm and give a practical meaning to a revela- 
tion of the Supreme Being made in some other way to our infant 
race, or whether it constituted itself the mode and instrument of 
that revelation, makes no great difference to our present object. 
Certain it is that this tendency to speculate on that which is per- 
manent amid the changing, would easily ally itself with the con- 
cept of a personal God or Gods, and that the two concepts would 
aid in preserving each other from forgetfulness and decay. Re- 
ligion aud Metaphysie are in truth but the two sides of man’s na- 
ture, the practical and the speculative—tending towards the same 
object, that real absolute Being in whom heart and reason may re- 
pose in fulness of satisfaction for the demands of both. Till both 
are so satisfied, it seems not likely that either religion or meta- 
physic will consent to be demonstrated out of existence or activity : 
the only annihilation possible for them is an apotheosis, when, 
attaining full fruition of their object, they will change their most 
obvious characteristic, which is longing and seeking for an object 
not yet clearly seen or steadfastly grasped. 

In spite, therefore, of uniform experience, which warns us that 
all attempts to solve the problem of Being have been failures,—in 
spite of the a priori difficulty that we can only know and think 
under the conditioning laws of human knowing and human think- 
ing, and that consequently neither knowledge nor thought of what 
things are out of relation to our minds would seem possible,—we 
eannot witness any fresh attempt in this direction without sym- 
pathy for the inquirer, and interest in the results he attains or 
fancies he attains. We know with tolerable certainty beforehand 
that he will either fly away on fancy’s wing to a limbo of pure 
emptiness, or, if of a more trained and rigorous intellect, will un- 
consciously mistake the formal laws of thought and knowledge for 
objective realities, binding the universe and even God himself in 
moulds from which they cannot escape. Plato was often in one 
of these regions, Hegel was never out of the other. If direct 
positive results were always and.the only measure of utility, a 
class of writers whose inevitable destiny is either this Seylla or 
that Charybdis would certainly be useless, however entertaining 
to students of human delusions. But in human pursuits gene- 
rally, the direct result is less valuable than the training and 
exercise of the pursuit, or th unexpected treasures which turn up 
by the way: and this has been eminently true of metaphysical 
inquiry; to which, though we owe no one well-established fact or 
confirmation of an instinctive belief, we are indebted for a fine and 
powerful analysis, which, embodying its results in language, ren- 
ders human speech more and more articulate—enables us ever to 
frame our questions to the Universe-Sphinx more cunningly—to 
see more and more clearly where the ultimate mystery lies, what 
are the boundaries of finite intelligence, and where belief, trust, 
love, must arrest Reason hanging over the abyss, where they can 
find a medium buoyant enough for their wings, but her foot 
would sink like lead into the unfathomable darkness. 
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phers—the rigorously demonstrative fourm which he gives to his 
argument—the self-evident character of the principle from which 
he sets out—the clear and vigorous style in which he writes—the 
felicity of his illustrations—and, we regret but are not surprised 


| to be compelled to add, the disastrous failure of his conclusion, the 


| allowed. 


The noticeable points in Professor Ferrier’s Theory of Knowing | 


and Being are, the startling confidence with which he announces 
a solution of difficulties which have hitherto baflled all philoso- 

* Institutes of Metaphysic; the Theory of Knowing and Being. By James F. 
Ferrier, A.B., Oxon, Protessor of Moral Philosophy and Political Lconomy, St. An- 
drews. Published by Blackwood and Sons. 


complete break-down of the bridge by which he passes from 
Knowing to Being, from a condition binding upon finite intelli- 
gence to a condition binding absolute existence. 

An excellently-written introduction discusses the cause of the 
different opiniuns which have ever existed, and continue to exist, 
among philosophers. It maintains the main cause to be, that 
they have not gone to the root of the matters in dispute; that 
they have attempted to answer questions in the order in which 
they arise, not perceiving that the first question that occurs to a 
man is the most complex, is but a mere mask of another, it of an- 
other, and so till the very ultimate question of all comes to be 
asked, and turns out to be, What can we know ? what are the con- 
ditions of Knowing ? Till this is settled, it is vain to ask what 
are Being and the conditions of Being; because, though these lat- 
ter may be quite independent of the former, it is plain that any 
knowledge of Being must be dependent on the universal conditions 
of knowledge in general. We have but one fault to find with the 
introduction—it does not enter at all adequately upon the motives 
and origin of metaphysical inquiry; a branch of the subject. which 
would throw a strong light on the real meaning of most of those 
controversies that afterwards are found to arise in the course of 
speculation—controversies that seem to be many of them very idle 
logomachies, till their relation to the original wants which guided 
inquiry in their direction is fully made out. 

Mr. Ferrier having settled that the deepest question of all specu- 
lation is “ What is knowledge ? under what conditions is all in- 
telligence bound ?” proceeds to lay down the answer in the propo- 
sitions of what he calls the Zpistemology or Institutes of Knowing. 
He puts the question into the following definite form— 

* What is the one feature which is identical, invariable, and essential, in 
all the varieties of our knowledge? What is the factor which 
never varies while all else varies? What is the ens unum in omnibus 
notitiis ?”’ 

His first proposition, which he does not pretend to demonstrate, 
but simply to explain, is indeed, as we said, apparently self-evi- 
dent. It is, that “along with whatever any intelligence knows, it 
must, as the yround or condition of its knowl dy P hare some cog- 
nizance of itself.’ Couple this with another statement—that no 
nind, ego, me, subject, (for all these terms he uses indiscriminately 
and as synonyms of intelligence,) can apprehend itself in a state of 
pure indetermination: and we get as the basis of the system the 
following twofold axiom—that no miud can apprehend not-self 
without apprehending itself, or apprehend itself without appre- 
hending not-self. We do not mean that Mr. Ferrier has put down 
this proposition in so many words as his starting-point, but we have 
this form eliminated from much talk. The argument then proceeds 
by rapid strides, if we touch only the salient points, though the 
talk fills nearly five hundred pages. Since apprehension of thing 
involves apprehension of self, and apprehension of self apprehen- 
sion of thing, it follows that the minimum of knowledge, and of 
thought as representative of knowledge, consists of two factors— 
self, and something that is not-self, be the latter a sensibl obj ct 
or a determination of the self. Of these two factors, the former— 
the self—is permanent, invariable, universal in all cognitions ; the 
latter—the not-self—is transient, variable, changes in each cog- 
nition. Thus we attain a predicate that can be aflirmed of all 
knowledge, and find the answer to the question raised. 

But absolute Being is either that which intelligence can 
by possibility know, or that which no intelligence can know. 
however, there is nothing contradictory in the notion of absolute 
Being, it follows that it must be potentially at least apprehensible 
by intelligence. But for whatever knowledge any intelligence can 
attain, a predicate has been found in the universal and necessary 
condition that all knowledge must consist of the two factors self 
and not-self in synthesis. This condition, therefore, must apply to 
knowledge of absolute Being as well as to other knowledge. The 
intelligence which apprehends absolute Being must apprehend it 
in synthesis with the apprehending self. But unless the universe 
has always been apprehended by some intelligence, it must at 
some time have been purely contradictory,—as matter not in syn- 
thesis with some intelligence is strictly called,—and this cannot be 
Therefore it has always been so apprehended, and there 
must always have been intelligence to apprehend it; and this 
amounts to a demonstration of the eternal existence of mind-in- 
synthesis-with-things. In other words, absolute Being is from 
eternity, and we can predicate of it that it is MWind-in-synthesis- 
with-things. 

This result Mr. Ferrier calls “the crowning truth of the onto- 
logy.” We are not conscious of having omitted a single essential 
link in his demonstration, though we have necessarily weaken«d 
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'‘ the power of persuasion which a fluent style and abundant illus- 
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trations lend to his exhibition of his system. It appears marvellous 
to us that a clever man can have seduced himself into seeing in this 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


so-called demonstration any argumentative foree whatever. It | 


begins with a latent flaw, which at the close widens into an im- 
passable gulf between the premiss and the conclusion; as we will 
proceed to show. ‘The first proposition, so seemingly self-evident 
and harmless, involves the assertion, be it a fallacy or not, that 
there is no infinite mind. Infinite has no strict meaning if it can 
be applied to a mind which defines the universe into self +not-self. 
We are not disposed to dwell on speculations which aim at render- 
ing God intelligible; but if we use such terms as finite and in finite 
at all, let us be careful to use them with some sense of what is 
implied by them. The first proposition, therefore, re quires to be 
stated with the following limitation. “ No intelligence which ap- 
prenends under the fundamental distinctions of self and not-self, 
can apprehend either without at the same time apprehending its 
correlative.” If this law of double consciousness, as we may be 
allowed to call it, be applied in detail, we retain Mr, Ferrier’s con- 
clusions as to the minimum of knowledge, (finite knowledge, be it 
still remembered,) consisting of two factors in synthesis, all his 
valuable and highly interesting criticisms on the great philosophi- 
cal controversies viewed under the light of this law, and his uni- 
versal predicate of finite cognition. Let us then proceed to the 
problem of Being, with our predicate thus corrected by limitation. 

Absolute Being is either that which no finite intelligence can know, 
or that which some finite intelligence may know. Ifit can be known 
by such intelligence, the knowledge of it must consist of the two 
factors of which it has been shown that all knowledge of which 
tinite intelligence is capable consists. If it cannot be so known, we 
call it the inconceivable. So far, we get no light upon the problem 
of absolute Being, except what is involved in the assertion that 
whatever is known of it must be known according to the condition- 
ing laws of knowledge ; and this evidently does not touch the pro- 
blem of Being, but only that of Knowing,—a fact which Mr. 
l'errier, however, nowhere perceives. He is perpetually deluded 
by the ambiguity that lurks in the phrase what we know, as im- 
plying both our cognition and the unknown not-self which enters 
as one factor into that cognition. Can we not, however, assert 
positively that absolute Being is the inconceivable? It seems to 
us that we can, and must if Mr. Ferrier’s first proposition is true. 
By that proposition, whatever cannot be apprehended by the mind 
in synthesis with itself and vet as distinguishable from itself, is 
the utterly unintelligible. We accept the proposition, and assert 
that absolute Being cannot be so apprehended, either by the Su- 
preme Intelligence as transcending all distinctions, or by finite 
intelligence, because it can never separate itself in reflection from 
the chain of causes by which it is linked on to absolute Being, 
Or, to put itin another form, the concept of absolute Being in- 
volves the concept of an absolute beginning ia time, or that of an 
existence wholly independent of time. Mr. Ferrier may have one 
or both of these positive conceptions, but we ourselves have them 
not, and never knew any one that had them. To us they appear 
impossible to all beings whose mental states are cenditioned by 
time; and to all such beings the conception of absolute Being is 
impossible, however familiarly they may use phrases about it. No 
doubt, absolute Being is intelligible to the Supreme Mind—to that 
wnind which transcends all the limiting conditions of finite intelli- 
renee, which is “the beginning and the end,” the “all in all”: but 
Mv. Ferrier has only shown his own audacity in attempting to extend 
a necessary law of finite thought to this intelligence, and has fur- 
nished the best testimony to the wisdom of Immanuel Kant, whom 
he frequently condemus for having limited his necessary laws of 
reason to such reasonable beings as we are acquainted with. 

We must end as we began, by saying, that, in our opinion, a more 
complete break-down has not of late years been exhibited in public 
by a man of great talent, as Mr. Ferrier unquestionably is, and as 
this book furnishes abundant proof that he is. We regret that the 
space of a weckly newspaper is not adequate to doing full justice 
even to the argumentative force of a series of dependent proposi- 
tions; but we have honestly endeavoured to draw out the really 
essential links of the chain. li 





Of the many interesting disquisitions 
that are contained in the commentaries that follow each proposi- 
tion we can say nothing but that they are interesting, and throw 
much new light on the philosophic controversies they deal with. 
We will quote a single passage from the Introduction, which gives 
excellently one main reason for the obscurity of metaphysical 
writers, and has an extended applicability beyond metaphysics, to 
all books written to establish truth on the ruins of error. 

“Even a slight acquaintance with the history of philosophy may satisfy 
any one that the neglect to place the truths to be learned in prominent and 
conspicuous contrast with the errors to be relinquished, has been the cause, 
for the most part, of the unintelligibility of all previous speculations. Why 
are the Platonic ‘ ideas’ generally unintelligible? Simply because Plato has 
not told us distinctly, and because no one knows exactly, what natural opinion 
this doctrine was advanced to controvert. Why is the ‘ unica substantia’ of 
Spinoza still without a meaning? For precisely the same reason; we co 
not exactly know what popular delusion it stands opposed to. Why are the 
*monads’ of Leibnitz, and the ‘preéstablished harmony’ of the same philo- 
sopher, still without a key, or provided only with one which will not fit the 
wards of the lock? Just because he has not shown us distinctly what inad- 
vertencies of common thought these doctrines were designed to take the 
place of. Why is Hegel impenetrable, almost throughout, as a mountain of 
adamant? Because he has nowhere set before us and explained the prevalent 
errors which, for aught we know to the contrary, he may, like a gigantic 
boa-constrictor, be crushing within its folds. He may be breaking every 
bone in their body in his stringent circumvolutions, but we do not know that; 
for he treats us to no observations bearing directly, or even bearing remotely, 
on the natural opinions which his doctrines are, no doubt, in some obscure 
wnd unexplained fashion of their own, intended to subvert.” 
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Perhaps we shall be doing Mr. Ferrier more justice by allowing 
him to state in his own words the summary results of his Epis. 
temology, than by quoting any passage more interesting in itself 

“The main result of the epistemology is this: in answer to the question, 
owledge or knowing? it replies, that all knowing is the apprehen- 
This cognizance of self 


what is kn 


sion of oneselfalong with all that one apprehends. 





in addition to whatever things, or thoughts, we may be cognizant of—this, 
and this alone, is knowledge. In answer to the question, what is known? 


it replies, that object+subject—things or thoughts mecwm—constitute the 
only object which it is possible for any intelligence to know: further, 
that this synthesis constitutes the only object which it is possible for any 
intelligence to conceive or think of ; because there can be a conception only 
of that of which the type or pattern may possible be given in cognition ; 
further, that the only way in which it is possible for any individual intel- 
ligence to transcend his own consciousness of himself and things, is by con- 
ceiving the total synthesis of which he himself is conscious repeated or mul- 
tiplied, either with or without certain variations; in other words, by con- 
ceiving other intelligences conscious of themselves in the same way in which 
he is conscious of himself, and cognizant of things either as he is cognizant 
of them, or in ways of which he is totally ignorant: no consciousness can 





transcend itself in any other way than this, without falling sheer over into 
the abyss of the contradictory: but the mode of transcendence which these 
Institut ] 


*s contend for, as the only possible mode, is quite easy and legiti- 
id is as satisfactory as any that could be desired ; indeed, much more 

ys in itself and in its conclusions, than the contradictory 
transcendence of consciousness (the transcendence, namely, by which it is 
supposed to pass out of and beyond itself, and to lay hold of material things 
of absolute secernment from itself) for which psychology usually 

further, in answer to the question, what ts absolutely cnown 
and unknor it replies that everything without a‘me’ known along 
with it, and that every ‘me’ without a thing or thought known along 
with it, is absolutely unknown and unknowable; in other words, that the 
two factors rsal and particular) which are required to constitute every 
m present nothing but contradictions to the mind when taken singu- 








in a state 
contends 





cogniti 
fatin, or apart from one another, 

If this proves to our readers how imperfect our analysis of the 
author’s argument has been, it gives them an opportunity of seeing 
at a glance what the essentials of that argument are, and how far 
what we have omitted to notice bears upon the “ crowning pro- 
blem.” 


nue’s CHINESE EMPIRE.* 

known to the world as a Roman 

ia and China; whose pilgrimages 

before the British public in seve- 
So far as travelling is in ques- 


Tur 
Catholie mi 
in Tartary an 
ral forms, abridyed or unabridged. 
tion, the present work embraces a palanquin and boat journey 
from the Northern frontiers of China and Thibet to Cantoa. When 
Missionary Hue and his colleague were residing in Thibet, they 
were arrested by a so-called Chinese “ Ambassador”—a function- 
ary probably resembling our Indian Residents. They were sent 
by him to Tching-tou-fou, the capital of the province of Sse-tchouen, 
for final transmission either to Pekin for trial or to Canton for ex- 
pulsion. Tho Viceroy of the province decided upon the latter 
eourse. As both he and the Ambassador were goodnatured 
{ 


i men, 
with perhaps some vision of the late English war befor 


author of these volumes is 
sionary to Central .A 


| Thibet have come 











thew 
uinds, the missionaries were treated as state guests rather thau as 
prisoners. An inferior mandarin attended them; they were ac- 
companied by an escort of soldiers; and their expenses were de- 
frayed. 

The cirenitous route by which they were taken carried them 
along the great Western inland water communications, and through 
some of the great centres of tratlic of this vast empire, as well as 
over provinces of various climate, soil, and people. Confined to a 
palanquin, a boat, or a public building, save when they paida 
visit to some authority, M. Hue did not enjoy much better means 
of observation than the European embassies of whose opportuni- 
ties he speaks rather slightingly. Beyond an occasional interview 
with some Christians, there are few oecurrences to break the mo- 
notony of so long a journey, save in the interviews the Romish 
missionaries persisted in forcing upon the Chinese authorities, 
when they were neglected or insufficiently provided for. Unless 
the Frenchman’s vivacity has exaggerated his conduct on these 
oceasions—which is not improbable—he often behaved with what 
he truly enough calls audacity. It may be, as he continually in- 
timates, necessary to carry things with a high hand in China; but 
his mode of proceeding would in most countries have defeated it- 
self, or procured its author a worse lodging than he had sometimes 
to complain about. 

The great extent of ground traversed brings before the reader the 
external features of many things animate and inanimate in China. 


As a picture of the daily life of the Chinese, and of their mode of 


private travelling, the narrative is inferior to Fortune’s “ Wander- 
ings.” M. Hue, however, illustrates the observation of the tra- 
veller by the knowledge of the resident. Familiar with the 
Chinese ‘langu ige and literature, and having for some years tra- 
versed the central and Northern parts of China as a missionary, 
he is practically acquainted with the people. This knowledge he 
pours into his narrative, making its incidents very often a text. 
Living mandarins are introduced ; and thereupon he discourses 
about the power, character, and so forth, of the class. When he 
forces his way into a court of law, and interrupts the proc edings 
to prefer some grievance of his own, the actual account is connected 
with a picture of Chinese criminals, laws, and mode of adminis- 
tration. The physical contrast between one province and another 
gives rise to an exposition of the great varieties of every kind to be 
found in the empire. <A habit, as smoking opium, leads to a dis- 
cussion on the vicious habits of the Chinese people; and so on. 
These general inductions respecting the character, manners, insti- 

* The Chinese Empire: forming a Sequel to the Work entitled ** Recollections of 


a Journey through Tartary and Thibet.” By M. Huc, formerly Missionary Apos- 
tolic in China. In two volumes, Published by Longman and Co. 
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tutions, and practices of the people, strike us as being the most 

valuable parts of the work for their matter, ard the best in a lite- 

rary point of view. M. Huc has the vivacity of a Frenchman, but 

it is not accompanied by strength ; he is fond of reporting inter- | 
views dramatically, without dramatic vigour or actual substance | 
in his dialogues; and a doubt sometimes arises as to the perfect | 
fidelity of his pictures. In his more gener: ul expositions he may | 
tell us some things which we knew before, and he quotes large ly 

from authors to be found nearer than China—as Kemusat. He | 
has, however, put forward fresher, perhaps newer opinions, as to 
the Chinese people and empire, than we have yet had. He cer- 
tainly regards them with the eye of a Frenchman of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Credulity might be expected from a Romish iuissionary in re- 
ligious matters ; but, though M. Hue appears somewhat credulous 
in several things, they have no reference to religion. The prac- 
tical difficultics he has encountered from the Chinese mind, in his 
endeavours to spread the faith, have effectually banished anything 

app yroaching to ecstatics. It is in fact his relig ous experienc 
which gives him what may be called his point of view. The 
Chinese, in some things, he considers equal to Europeans. They 
are a people with many good traits. The theory of their govern- 
ment and public system is very good, and capable of producing 
beneficial effects when endowed with vit lity 5 as may be seen in 
the long duration of their empire, and the many admirable results | 
produced in the olden time. One besetting evil has lor ng attended | 
them, and has now come to a head in universal corruption. The 
are what some have striven to establish in France, an atheisti ‘ 
government and an atheistical people, looking to nothing but th 
positive and material, and not only without a thought beyond 
this life, but without anything to appeal to save their interest or 
their fear. The multiplicity and cruelty of 
have often been censured ; but they are a necessity. Unless th 
people were restrained in every possible direction by terror, socicty 
would be dissolved, as indeed it almost is in some districts. In 
Burke’s language applied to the French Revolutionists, in theit 
system you see the gallows at the end of every vista. With all 








Chinese punishments 





this indifference to what is spiritual, the Christians are persecuted; 
not for their religion, M. Iluc says, but politically, supposed 
members of one of those secret societies which extend all over the 
country, and are the great buybear of the lnperial Government— | 
not without reason. Jerhaps some doubt, however, may be 
thrown upon M. Huc’s broad conclusion rely on the grounds 
alleged, that the Chinese have reached the ] nh owing 
to their irreligion ; since the in lifference, though n mally 





old as Confucius, is still very ancient. } 














These epinions are continually appe wring in the volumes before | 
us, from the preface to the finis. This i neral it ice, be- 
ginning with an Emperor annotating the writings of an Emperor. | 

“The Christian religion is, of course, not s 1 by the commentator of | 
the Emperor Khang-hi; who was very favout dispoved t s the mis- | 
sionaries, but regarded them merely irtists and learned men, from whom | 
he might obtain some re for tl tate tl i passage | 
from his successor, Yoang-tching, will tend to prove. ‘The sect of the | 
Lord of Heaven,’ he says, a sect t perpetually talking ut heaven 
and earth, and beings without subst or yw, re n also is 
perverted and corrupt; but as the Europeans t 1 it stand as- | 
tronomy and mathematics, the Government has emp! 1 them to correct | 
the calendar. It by no means meant, however, to i y by that their 
religion was good, and you must not believe anything they tell you.’ 

* Such instruction as this, coming from so laugh a quarter, could not fail 
to bear fruit, and all belief in opiritual thing s and a future life has been ac- 






























cordingly extinguished. . * 

“But although they have thus made a tabula r of their religi 
creeds, the ancient denominations have ret ed, lt Chinese still | | 
to make use of them; but they are now only the mei ials of a feeling | 
long since dead. Nothing more clearly ind s this desol g scept 
than a formula of politeness exchanged Letween persons on thei hi 
first meeting. It is customary to ask to‘ what sublime z i yi 
One, perhaps, will call himself a Confucian, another a Buddh is " tind | 
desciple of Lao-tze, a fourth a follower of M met, of whom there are | 
many in China; and then every one begins to pronounce a panegyric on the 
religion to which he does not belong, as politeness req ilter which they 
all repeat in chorus, ‘ J’ou-toun-/iao, toun-/y,’ * Religions are many; | 
reason is one; we are all brothers.’ This phrase is on ang of every | 
Chinese, and they bandy it from one to the other with the most e | 
urbanity. It is indeed a clear and concise expression of their fee ‘es " | 
religious questions. In their eyes, a worship is merely ffuir of f tas te and 
fashion, to which no more importance is to be attached than tothe colour 
of your garment. | 

‘The government, the literary classes, the whole nation in fact, regard | 
all reli ns as things futile and of no interest and it relore easily j 
be supposed that there reigns in China an incomparabl for every | 
kind of worship. The Chinese enjoy, in fact, the most perfect liberty in 
this respect, provided always that the authorities can be convinced th t | 
under pretence of a religious associat you are n cor ung a poli | 
object injurious to the state For this r n only, as we ve said before, | 
the Christians are reproached and persecuted by the magistrates. ’ | 

Here is a particular example of th ( se mind in the case of | 
one whom the Missionary ¢ ulls : really good feilow.” 

“In one of the — ipal towns of China, we were for ne time in com | 
Munication with a lettered Chinese, who ared extremels well dispos 
to embrace Christianity. We had several nferet t ther, 
studied carefully the most important and diflicult points of d vwine ; and 
final by way of complement to our oral instru tion, we read some of the | 
best ks, Our dear catechumen admitted, without any exception, every- 
thing we advanced; the only difficulty was, he said, t learning } 
the prayers, that every good Christian ought to know, in order t say ther 
morning and evening. As he seemed nevertheless to desire putting el 
some indefinite period the moment in which be should declare himself : 
Christian, every time he came to see us we urged him to do so, and mad 
the most earnest representation of the duty of following the truth, now that soo 
he knew where it lay. * By and by,’ said he; ‘all in good time. One should aye 
never be precipitate.’ One day, however, he spoke out a little 
‘Come,’ said he, ‘let us speak today only words conformable to reason. It | 


| every day and every moment of the day, Now, is not this enough, 


is not good to be too enthusiastic. No doubt, the Christian religion is beau- 
tiful and sublime ; its doctrine explains, with method and clearness, all that 
it is necess ry for man to know, W hoever has any sense must see ths at, and 
will adopt it in his heart in all sincerity: but, after all, one must not think 
too much of these things, and increase the cares of life. Now, just consider 
—we have a body; how many cares it demands. It must be clothed, fed, 
and sheltered from the injuries of the weather ; its infirmities are great, and 
its maladies numerous. It is agreed on all hands that health is our most 
precious good. This body that we see, that we touch, must be taken care of 
with- 
out troubling ourselves about a soul, that we never do see? The life of 
man is short and full of misery; it is made up of a succession of important 
concerns that follow one another without interruption. Our hearts and 
our minds are scarcely sufficient for the solicitudes of the present life—is it 
wise, then, to torment one’s self about the future one?’ ” 

In a notice of the Insurrection of China, some two years ago,t 
we doubted whether the rebellion offered favourable > cts to 
Christianity, as some fancied, or to internal reformation. . Tue 
goes further than we ventured, in doubting any benelit £ 7 hris- 
tianity from the movement, and he anticipates nothing but evil to 
Christians. Upon his system, reform would be as far off as ever, 
since the morals would remain the same; though he admits that 
new ideas have come in with the insurrection, and that this seems 
to indicate progress. 

** But for the present it appears to us difficult to see in the chief of this 
Chinese insurrection anything else than a kind of Chinese Mahomet, seeking 
to est: at ish his power by fire and sword, and erying to his fanatical parti- 
sans, * There is no Ge rd but, God, and "Tien n-te is the younger brother of Jesus 
( brist’ 

* We must not forget, in fact, that Chri tianity is in no way concerned in 
the crisis which the empire is now pa rhe Christians, too 
wise and prudent to hoist a political standard, are also too few in number to 
exercise any sensible influence on the affairs of the country, and they have 
remained neutral. t 








ing through. 





For this reason they have become equally suspected by 
both parties, and we fear will be hereatter equally exposed to punishment, 
whichever side may be ultimately victorious, Should the Mantchoo Go- 
vernment triumph over the insurrection, which already more than once has 
isplayed the cross upon its standards, it will have no mercy on the Chris- 
tians, and this long struggle will have only served to redouble its suspicions 
ind embitter its wrath: if, on the contrary, Tien-te should gain the victory, 
1 in driving out the ancient conquerors of China, since he claims 


1 succeer 
not only to found a new dynasty but also a new worship, he will, in the 
intoxication of victory, break through every obstacle that may oppose his 
projects 

\ complaint of the insurrectionists is confirmed by M. Hue, 
that the literary examination certificates, which alone qualify 


for olfice, may now be obtained for money. He also adds a re- 


iinement even upon official e ruption. 


TT ie literary examinations are, like everything else, degenerating and 
inking to decay. They have no longer the grave, earnest, impartial charac- 
ter that was doubtless impressed on them ut the time of their institution, 
The corrupti on which has spread through everything without exception in 
China has also found its way among both examiners and examined, 


rhe rules that ought to be observed in the examinations are extremely 
with a view to prevent any kind of fraud, and discover the true 
the candidate; but, by certain financial methods, a way has been 
found to neutralize the effect of these precautions, A rich man can always 
ind out beforehand the subjects proposed for the various composition 
what is worse, even the suflrages of the judges are sold to the highest | idder. 

* A student who knows he is not capable of going through the examina- 
tion, or who has not been able to procure the programme of the questions, 
coolly goes with a certain sum in his hand to some poor graduate who has 
the requisite ability, and who merely takes the name of the candidate for 
honours, assumes his place, and brings him back the diploma, It is a regu- 
lar branch of industry, which is carried on almost publicly in China; and 
the Chinese, in their picturesque language, have given to the gentlemen 
who have obtained their degree in this fashion, the name of crupper bache- 
lors.”” 

We have oftener than once remarked that many of the Eu- 
ropean arts, habits, and institutions, may be found in China, per- 
fect or in their germ. M. Huc’s volumes furnish additional 
nstances. Perfect freedom of locomotion is yet unknown on the 

of Europe, perfect freedom of association for business 
is only struggling for existence in England: both are es- 
tablished in China. Our new model lodging-houses, at once phi- 
lanthropic _ profitable, have been forestalled in the Flowery 
Land; and, by the by, at Pekin the vagrants nestle in feathers 
with a ecoverlet let down by machinery over all. The beggars 
form a guild of their own, as in London; the Chinese have loan 
societies, appare ntly better than our late establishments—indeed 
the J could not be worse. There is complete libe rty of the press in 
China, with the trifling drawback of a stringent libel law; and 
they have “a cheap literature.” We are striving as a matter of 

ience to breed salmon artificially: in China, spawn is carried 
bout the country, and shoals of fish are raised by the peasantry 
The “ men of the gaudy banner thus the Chinese 
designate those who sail under the stars and stripes—may be sur- 
prised to learn that Lynch law is no novelty: till the Celestials got 
generally corrupted, the y punished gamblers as the y do in the far 
West, and they did so lately in primitive piaces. Modern French 
ltevolutionists may learn that they are nothing to the Chinese, who 
beat them in their own art. Agitators everywhere should know 
that the placard has long been adopted in China. We hear a great 
deal in England, and it is to be feared too justly, about the ob- 
structive power of subordinates and departments, and the want of 
capacity or power in the chiefs to overcome them: in that too 
the Celestials have forestalled us. Whatever else may be decaying 
in the empire, the “red-tapists” are active and flourishing in their 
vocation. 


stringent, 


merit of 





Continent 
purposes 


for market. 





“we xen the magistrates arrive at their mandarinate, they find, fixed at 
er —— interpreters and sub ltern functionaries ; who, they know 
the affairs of the locality, can easily render their services indis- 

pensable. In the smallest circumstances, the magistrates would be incapabl 


) ‘coting g without the help of these agents, who are, in fact, the real gover» 


+ S; ectator for 1853, page $74. 











56 SUPPLEMENT TO 


“The papers relating to all the lawsuits are in their hands; they alone | in days of yore had been that of Piombino, and with four choristers bearing 
draw them up, and settle beforehand the tenourof the judgment to be given. | the baldacchino or canopy held in processions over the host. The Emperor, 
The magistrate has only to promulgate in public what they have arranged in | wisely complying with circumstances, walked with a grave face under it 
private and without his participation. Now, all these immoveable factotums | into the village ; and was seen by our host the corporal, then a boy, who re- 
— on the spot; they have with them their relations and friends; and it is | lated the facts.” 

1erefore no isi judicial ¢ F inistrative affai . " : : : : eas . 
, ; efore n t at all surprising that judicial and administrative affairs are con The following is from a conversation which the British Commis- 
ucted chiefly through intrigue and cabal. The tribunals are full of these |... Col ic bell. held with Napol Tt hes i “ 
vampires, incessantly occupied in draining away the substance of the people, | 5'0DeT, Volonel Campbell, held with Napoleon. as interest in 

first for the mandarins, and then on their own account and that of their reference to present affairs. 3 

friends. We have often been brought into relation with these gentry ; we ‘** He remarked, that if Russia could attach the minds of the Poles so far 

have seen them at their dirty work, and we can hardly say whether the | 28 to unite them with her as one people, she would be the most powerful 

sight inspired most indignation or disgust.”’ state in the world. But this was the difficulty, and the solution of the pro- 
Pein A blem seemed improbable. 

‘“* If the Emperor Alexander should send a viceroy to Poland, still keeping 
the public appointments and the government in the hands of the Russians, 
the Poles never could be attached to him nor obedient; and such a union 
would not contribute to the strength of Russia. The nobles were numerous, 
high-spirited, well-educated, could not be deceived, and would not be satis- 
fied with the name, devoid of the reality, of a kingdom. The rest of the 
people were in a manner slaves, destitute of education, and would follow 
with unbounded confidence and perseverance any cause which their own 
nobles might espouse. 

** If, however, Russia should succeed in uniting the Toles to a common 
interest, the whole of Europe would have reason to repent it, and the conse- 
quences could not be foreseen. 

‘ : ** Hordes of Cossacks and barbarians, who had seen the wealth of better 

An intractable nervous affection of the eyes induce d the author | countries, would be eager, as in former ages, to return; would overrun 
and his family to visit the island, at the recommendation of a phy- | Europe, and effect some monstrous change. His own opinion, nevertheless, 
sician of Leghorn. His disorder forbade any direct strain upon | led him to believe that the interests of Russians and Toles could never be 
the organ: he had therefore nothing left for it but excursions, | Wentitied. 
public amusements, conversatio1, and gossip; for which last the 
island seems well fitted, as the inhabitants are hospitable, cour- 
teous, and so few in number that everybody knows everybody's 
affuirs. To a place so removed from the world, the residence of a 
man like Napoleon and the persons he brought in his train was an 
event never to be forgotten. All “ the oldest inhabitants” the Em- 
peror came in contact with seem to remember the minutest cireum- 
stance that occurred, and they are not averse to communicate their 
knowledge. This oral information, a narrative of the author's ex- 
cursions, an account of some of the peculiar customs of the island- 
ers, and of the industries of the island, such as the mines and the 
tunny fishery, form the first division of the book. The second 
contains the history of Napoleon’s reign at Elba, in part derived 
from oral information, but mainly from published works on the 
subject, and the oflicial papers of Sir Niel Campbell and others, to 
which the author has been permitted access, The third part is a 
bricf outline of the history of Elba. Of these three, the first divi- 
sion is the best, being the result of original observation, and par- 
taking of its life and freshness. The sojourn of Napoleon at Elba 
offers little that is new and important, whether as regards his 
mode of living on the island, or the communications that were 
going on between his friends and himself. 

“ If you want a thing done, you must do it yourself,” is an old 
maxim, which is just now receiving additional illustration in the 
management of the war. As no man, however, can do everything, 
the very sharpest may be deceived. Who would suppose that 
even the great Napoleon, of whose power over subordinates we 
hear much just now, could be thus cheated before his face ? : * Peas ae é 

**A retired officer of the Insular Corps related to us an anecdote in rela- | BUM ce are both prov ide ntially re moved. | . i. 
tion to this well, as a proof of the manner in which the impatience of the [t is often observed that men are violent about one topic and 
Emperor to receive prompt answers to any question he might put often | quiet upon other matters. It is probable that the quiet arises 
= paren ge: eg replies. ae . _, | from indifference; they would be equally violent were they 

On the occasion of the Emperor's encampment, he desired the officer in equally stimulated. At all events, Mr. Dyer’s religious excite- 
question to take the measure of the grotto in which the fountain was situated. 7 ange i o tile semeemes, fn deccsiotien and 
The latter went down; but, on reaching it, he found he had forgotten some ment passes into the conduct of his romance. u description an 
necessary instrument. Not wishing to incur the Emperor's displeasure by | merely social scenes, he is subdued, perhaps level. The incidents 
showing his forgetfulness, he remained some minutes, thinking that the | of action or passion verge upon extravagance, especially where 

g I if I t 9 CSI J 
latter would have started on an excursion he meditated. At length, having Popery comes into play. A storm and a ftlood not only remove 
allowed time enough to pass, he mounted to the encampment to fetch the | Bernardi and Giannina, but also bring about the catastrophe. As 
instrument. To his horror, the Emperor was not gone. : Sa . : Ne: 

“¢ Well, what are the dimensions?’ asked the Emperor. uncle and niece, meditating escape from a dilemma, are walking 

“ «Twenty-five metres,’ answered his quick-witted subaltern, instantly. | along a canal which washes Ferdinand’s property, they find the 

“* Bene!” rejoined the Emperor, and the grotto was never measured.’ | rushing waters likely to injure the banks, and proceed to close a 

The village of Capoliveri is or was a sort of Alsatia or privileged | sluice which has been designedly opened to let the waters swollen 
sanctuary ; and its inhabitants have the credit of upholding the re- | by a storm escape. —_ ; 
putation of their ancestors, being universally considered thieves | _ ‘The sudden stoppage of so os body of ee ee _ _ to 
and liars. The last generation seem to have been entitled to the | its centre, and a huge wave rolled back from it along the strait. | At this in- 

raise of irit, ¢ led a sort of spirit often i ith © stant, before they could return, a more terrific gust from the Kast than any 
praise 0 spirit, coup od, as some sort OF spirit often Is, with con- they had yet experienced came roaring along the lake, piling the water be- 
siderable ignorance. The place has a church with a miraculous | fore it like the prow of a gigantic ship; but that gven is a feeble compari- 
painting. | son. A billow, crested with foam, and terrible as a breaker of the ocean, 

“The Emperor Napoleon visited this church, and was struck by the paint- | came rushing towards the devoted couple, threatening instant destruction. 
ing. His visit to Capoliveri is noted in the annals of the place, and ismarked | Just ere it reached the weir, they saw a man run wildly towards them, 
by a curious piece of adulation, not entirely devoid of protanity. waving his hands for them to flee. But the warning came too late: the 

“On the arrival of the Emperor at Porto Ferrajo, the people of Capoliveri | monstrous wave sprang forward as it reached the narrow passage; com- 
were somewhat aghast at a tax which he imposed upon the island in general. | pressed laterally, and impelled by the whole force of the gale, it swelled to 
Heretofore the Municipal Councils of the island had been allowed to deter- | giant bulk and burst upon them. — One instant they clung for dear life to the 
mine the manner in which they should raise the tribute to be paid to their | rack, when, with the roar of an earthquake, the weir was hurled into frag- 
Sovereign at Piombino, and the imposition of a direct tax was not palatable. | ments, and a mountain of water was poured over them. — _ = = 
‘hey had understood it from a foreign state, but not from an individual. At | “ Bernardi was a strong and active swimmer, and, provided he escaped the 
a meeting of a Council, therefore, the debate ran high, and the best-educated | whirling fragments of the ruin, there is little doubt he would have reached 
individual amongst them, the archpriest of the parish, one Bartolini, made | the land had not Giannina clung to him, with the proverbial tenacity of a 
an oration, in which he said—* We have always been faithful to our Prince, | drowning wretch. Vainly he endeavoured to shake her off; her grasp was 
and have paid to him his dues to the full, but in the manuer that pleased | like that of Death, and her eyes looked up into his in agonized entreaty, her 
us, Who is this Napoleon, who assumes to give us laws? whence does he | teeth too firmly clenched in her mortal terror to permit of spec ch or prayer 
come ?’ for life. She had flung her arms around his neck, as they were precipitated 

‘* His questions were answered by shouts; and the Capoliveresi held out, | into the raging flood ; and to this accidental circumstance she owed her being 
until their sovereign, Who was not of the kind to be long ignored, forced | still in life, for he could not raise his head above the surface without raising 
them to comply with his demands, at the same time that with his keen ap- | hers. ; tig 
preciation of human nature he named the archpriest one of his Councillors ** * Free me! free me! I will come back to you. I swear I will!’ he 
of State. On paying his visit to this portion of his territory, the Emperor | shouted, making frantic efforts to force open her arms. ‘On the salvation of 
Was unce rtain as to the reception he should receive, and seeing a crowd at * The Step-Son; a Domestic Romance of the Present Day. By F. N. Dyer, Esq. 
the top of the hill, he sent forward an officer to discover the intentions of | In two volumes. Published by Bentley. . 
the population, Not many minutes elapsed before his emissary returned, The Next of Kin; a Novel. By Mrs. F. J. Hall. In three volumes, Published 
together with the head man of the village, attired in a red uniform, which | by Newby. a i. 
sie . nthe . . " S Sibyl’s Little Daughter; a Sequel to the Gipsy’s Daughter. By A. M. Grey. In 

* The Island Empire ; or the Scenes of the First Exile of the Emperor Napoleon | two Volumes. Published by New by. 
the First; together with a Narrative of his Residence on the Island of Elba, token Heliondé; or Adventures in the Sun. Published by Chapman and Hall. 
from Local loformation, the Papers of the Bri.ish Resident, and other authentic Tit for Tat; or American Fixings of English Humanity. By a Lady from New 
sources. By the Author of “ Blondelle.” Published by Bosworth. Orleans, U.S. Published by Clarke and Beeton. 
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THE ISLAND EMPIRE.* 

A sosourn in Elba and an exploration of the island, with a story 
of Napoleon’s residence, does not seem a promising subject. Zhe 
Island Empire is, however, a better book than might be supposed. 
It is not, indeed, very weighty or informing, and in the Napo- 
leonic inquiries the writer preserves too much the theatrical cha- 
racter of the foreign materials from which he often draws. But 
Elba is a fresh subject, with something remarkable in the features 
of the country and the character of the people; and it is treated 
freshly, without being overdone. 


NEW NOVELS.* 

CONSIDERABLE powers are impaired in Zhe Step-Son by the vio- 
lence of religious prejudice. Mr. Dyer has great distinctness of 
conception in whatever he undertakes to delineate, with clearness 
and vigour of style. If he has not worldly he has socisl kuow- 
ledge, and is awake to what is passing in the world around him. 
But the Searlet Lady and her machinations drive him into a “ fine 
frenzy,” and neutralize his abilities for any purpose beyond pleasing 
the rabid Anti-Papist, or the mere glutton of the circulating library. 
The Step-Son is no doubt a conspicuous actor in this “ domestic ro- 
mance of the present day,” but it is as a tool. The great hero of 
the fiction is Mr. Bernard, or Bernardi; who combines in himself 
“all that poets yet have feigned or fear conceived” of Italians, 
priests, and confessors. He is well-looking, wily, courteous, ca- 
pable, but such a demon! to restore this country to the bosom of 
the Roman Church. For this purpose he encourages the profli- 
gacy of his pupil Ferdinand Bodemal, “ the Step-Son,” while seem- 
ing to repress his passions. He promotes the growth of an attach- 
ment between Ferdinand and Giannina, Bernardi’s own niece, to 
have the Step-Son more in his power. He stimulates the jealousy of 
Mr. Bodemal senior against his second and Protestant wife ; using 
Verdinand and Giannina as instruments. He crosses the love of 
Julia, Ferdinand’s sister. Besides a number of lesser villanies, he 
whips Mr. Bodemal senior into a private madhouse, reporting that 
he has taken vows and gone abroad; he confines Julia Bodemal, 
whose love he has opposed, in the cell of a convent in England ; 
and he is meditating further crimes when wicked uucle and wicked 
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our soul, freeme! Think of the cause ; without me it will be lost. Dear 
Giannina, sweet Giannina, free me, for mercy’s sake. JY ou will drown us 
both. Loose your hold, and I will take you on my back. ; 
“It is probable that not one word ever reached her understanding, 
stunned as she was by terror; but the mute entreaty of her eyes was heart- 


ding. F . P 
“* ‘ Free me, girl! freeme! With my life will be lost the triumph of the 


Church. Free me, I say, or I will curse you!’ 
* More he would have said, but a whirlpool of the fierce waters sucked 
: "" _* 
them in its vortex, and pulled them under. 


As regards manners and persons, The Next of Kin is a simple 
picture of common life, with an addendum of story to form the 
novel. This story is somewhat extreme, and does not naturally 
dovetail into the other parts. It turns upon a rich man dying 
strongly persuaded that the child of his son, whom he had quar- 
relled with, will some day turn up, to be dazzled by the splendour 
of his new condition, then haunted by the fears of the rightful 
heir, and finally disp l, There are many sketches of life 
and character in a country town, varied by the p mposity and 
irs of a rich parvenu, and by incidents of a mor irri i 
The quieter parts have truth and keeping—a consisten between 
the matter and manner. s matter is 


ot equal to sustain the 
reader through a long work; because, obvious in itself and con- 
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e stirring kind, 



































lly found in x ] ti become trite. Streets during a 
sneis t <1 ple with weal . : 
shower, a smart su < people with weak manners, 
and similar things, ar rt, unless it be “ high art” 
in a happy mood. uts foree, but i icicnt 
il nse or reflectior in the thought 
of Mr. Maggs, a solicitor st 
66 + Biol tan aa = 
iCheS MO) al ys ret ed, as 
rod long over the few miles between his own house and Armitage Hall. 
*] never saw such a lucky man in y matters, in my life; every specu- 
lat tl ¢ it was Fate tried to recom- 
Pe N Ww i). 
- cet it az «< 
t! h ifinued, * y 
v lurki ! ly 
fru l = ] in at 
t t »rreat tl 
slow r trovi angel rd 
} es | ‘ j 
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ft consumill ne! and e terror-stl 
Y yl the treacherous allli n was diss - 
nates \ nila l, carried out i his hon 
and | \ l to ri g , even 
afta it 3} st Fam f 
hi ’ which had sw lL his bi sand si 3 
I believe he thought his toil had not, after all, 1 n, he looked on 
the fine, handsome young man, and hoped be should at ] be 
hind to enjoy all the wealth he had accumulated. But that son 
caused Mr, Armitage more grief than all t s. It seer f troub 
\ to come to him t ugh all he lov , and he be left at last with no one 
bel ng to him to smooth his path to th 
In Sibyl’s Little Dauyl M Grey exhibits her wonted cle- 
gance of style and the ease of a practised writer; but good work- 
nanship is thrown ay on worthless materials. More than nine 
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1undred pages at filled with the story of a gipsy child, whose 
mother, Sybil, was married to a Spanish nobleman, but returned to 
her old haunts on his death, and, dying, left her daughter to the 
care ol he r old fri nd the widowed Lady Lisle. A full-si ed novel 
devoted to the devel nment of any child’s character would be too 
much, although varied by soe tures, even if a general lesson and 
a gencral interest attached but where is the interest in the 
endeavour to civiliz: 











a wild gipsy child, born, trained, and placed 





under circumstances so peculiar, that it is only by resorting to the 
maxim “truth is stranger than fiction” that the mind can admit 


they could occur at all? A whole volume is devoted to one week’s 
account of Zora’s wild behaviour in Lady Lisle’s mansion, and a 
a 


subsequent illness caused by a fall down stairs in a fit of unre- 
strained passion. 





is the account of a visit to the sun, 
made, as it turns out, in vision. A framework of this kind, it 
strikes us, is only available for satire or for science. The satire, 
however, should involve persons and topics that are not so effective- 
]y pre sented on earth—as the dead, or the more delicate quc stions 
of practice or opinion; for otherwise there is no occasion to quit 
earth. If the solar novelist prefers a scientific exposition in the 


The subject of ZJeliondé 


form of romance, the views should be those which are received as 
probable by some section of astronomers. Scientific truth cannot 
be looked for, because we do not know enough to warrant more 





but there should be scientific probability. The 


than speculation ; 
ld and the profound caleu- 


nebular hy pothe sis of the ck 
lations by which Laplace sh 
according to the discoveries of Lord Rosse’s great telescope, pro- 
bably baseless ; still that hypothesis is ditierent from the atomic 
speculations of the ancients. 
has little of satire or of It is a story 
of incongruous “ adventures in the sun,” and a wild description of 
the phenomena, country, inhabitants, arts, manners, and what not. 
The book contains a good deal of various reading and elegant 
Writing, with much ingenuity and some fancy. All these are 
neutralized by the badness of the scheme—the want of truth and 
nature. As long as there is some pervading truth in a work and 
tlie object of the author is practicable, the form may be wild or im- 
possible without marring the effect—as in Gulliver’s Travels. It 
1s labour in vain to fancy ingenious impossibilities, however con- 
sistently they may be tegyed together. 


“ex 
Chel 


ler Het 
»wed how the theory might work, are, 
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Licliondé science. 





Man cannot create, he can only combine. [Bessel the astro- 
nomer remarked, that persons who peopled the planets always 
peopled them with men. The writer of eliondé quotes the ob- 
servation and then proceeds to illustrate its truth. The remains 
of the most ancient buildings of earth suggest the architectural 
and ornamental arts of the sun. Pompeii is drawn upon for the 
nomenclature of domestic arrangements. The Crystal Palace sug- 
gests the shops of Heliopolis, the capital. The contemplated under- 
ground tunnel along the New Road is already introduced in the 
sun: those who ride traverse roads running below the ways of 
those who walk. The people are polite to an extreme, more polite 
than the earth-born, but in the same kind of way. The inhabi- 
tants have their public meetings, and of course make speeches; 
they also have their fétes; both, apparently, little better than 
Their utterance is a sort of recitative; they live upon per- 
fumes and air. Interchange of commodities gocs on; or rather, 
the fashionables take from the dealers, and give them compliments 
for their wares. A method not altogether unknown in our days 
and domiciles,—as old, indeed, as the days of Aristophanes, if not 
older. To pay your debts by words, was one of the arts which (th 
l Socrates undertook to teach. 


dramatic) 
When the sun is re ached, the form of the st 


ours, 


of a 


ry is that 


trave ller and his vale t-de place. The peo ile of the sun ke ep a 
] peo} I 
stranger's guide, called Alitedon: as soon as the writer arrives, 


who shows him all the sights, ex- 
and introduces him at 
but the 


he is met by this personage, 
Jains everything that is worth sceing, 








court. Here the stranger falls in love with a princes 
| loves of the sun are platonic, and we may as well stop. 

Tit for Tat. Tet the reader fancy an American stump-orator 
betaking himself to fiction without natural bent or that sort 
of notion which may be acquired from a careful examination of 
the article to be imitated, and he will have an idea of Zit for Tat. 
The object of “Julia” is to depict the misdoings of “ Engli h hu- 
manity,” as a set-oil to American slavery, and in revenge for the 





uithor. Even 
vying that va- 


Cabin and its 


eded in sh 


Britishers’ admirati m of Unele Tom’ 
if the “ Lady from New Orleans” sucet 
j ns in this country were as bad as 


+ 





rious social practices or permissic 
lavery legally enforeed, we do not see how that would save Ame- 
rica. “To I ove British sins, would not remove American sins, 
According to Moloch’s argument in Pandemonium, it might be 
*revenge,” but it would not be “ victory.” 

There is, however, no parity in the cases. Slav is an insti- 








nly encouraged but maintained by law, affecting con- 
» millions of peop! , while in two States, 


tution not 
siderably more then thre 





South Carolina and Mississippi, the slives execed the free. The 
evils in England are social evils, the growth of s, or the 
creation of darker times, and often in the course of improvement. 


removed 


without resistance 
often arise from moral or economical cause 
being affected by laws. The Lady’s great point of attac 
ployment of boys under sixteen in sweeping chit inies, 
all events upon very few, and the cruclties she speaks of as exer- 
cised against the children may be, or more properly may have 
been, actualities ; but they are illegal excesses by individuals, A 
man who forced a boy up achimney and was the cause of his 
being smothered would be guilty of murder; if the jury took 
what is called the “merciful view,” of manslaughter. It would 
be just as rational to turn over th criminal eases of Am rican 
jurisprudence and make them the foundation of tales illustrative 
of the American character. In fact, we fear that to some extent 
this might be done with more truth. 

It may be added, that the literature of Zit for Tat is about ona 


par with the logic. 


from the law. They 
, and are not capable of 
k, the em- 
operates at 
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SONNLTS ON THE WAR.* 

Tis temporary effusion has the advantage of a subject which in- 
terests. It also exhibits considerable poetical spirit, and as much 
harmony of versification as perhaps the sonnet permits in English. 
The topic of particular poems when it relates to the war is closely 
adhered to and distinctly presented, so that the mind is fully occu- 
pied with the theme. The subjects are well varied, not merely by 
events of the war itself, but by domestic topics. It is beyond 
anybody’s skill to avoid the monotony which the form of the 
sonnet entails, especially in a series. 

Tangible or technical defects or merits are a secondary matter, 
except in as far as merit of that kind « nables the author to pre- 
sent his ideas effectively. This little book is distinguished by a 
lofty and vigorous patriotic feeling, not losing sight of reason in 
national enthusiasm or a vague love of national glory, but not 
weighing great principles in the scales of mercantile profit. The 
people often instinctively seize a truth that platform spe akers can- 
not reach; the poet sees the truth, but enforces it rather by his 
art than by argument. 

“Vox POPULI 
What if the Turk be foul or fair? Is’t known 
That the sublime Samaritan of old 
Withheld his hand till the bruised wretch had told 
His creed? Your neighbour's roof is but a shed, 
Yet if he burns shall not the flame enfold 
Your palace? Saving his, you save your own. 
Oh ve who fall that Liberty may stand, 
The light of coming ages shines before 
Upon your graves! Oh ye immortal band, 
Whether ve wrestled with this Satan o’er 
A dead dog, or the ve ry living head 
Of Freedom, every precious drop ye bled 
Sonnets on the War. By Alexander Smith, and by the Author of “ Balder” and 
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Is holy. "Lis not for his broken door 
That the stern goodman shoots the burglar dead.’ 
The striking features of the campaign are treated, 
what may be termed the policy of the war. Iiere is 
sonnets on Alma. 


as well as 
one of the 


“AFTER ALMA. 
God be with every man who fell or fought 
Let that stern Marshal ever honoured be, 
W ho asked the price of dazzling victory— 
Lif e! And he threw his down. There slumbers not 
’Mong our brave dead a braver man than he. 
The proudest tears into my eyes are brought 
By the plumed soldiers of my native land: 
Sons are they of that worn and wasted band 
Who stood around their King the while the night 
Darkened on Flodden. Oh! with hearts as light 
As if these wild heights were a summer feat 
They marched to death. Their ruined ranks were true 
As crumbling squares at deadly Waterloo, 
On which vain hurricane s of battle beat.” 

The poe st overlooks the military error or misconception of the 
charge of the Light Brigade, to dwell upon its heroic features and 
mv ral effects. 

“THE CAVALRY CHARGE, 
Traveller on foreign ground, whoe’er thou ar 
Tell the great tidings! They went down th 
A Legion, and came back from victory 
‘wo hundred men and Glory! On the mart 

















Is this “to dose”? ? Yet, Stranger, thou shalt say 
These were our common Britons. "Tis our way 
In England. Aye, ye heavens! I saw them part 
The Death-Sea as an English dog leaps o’er 

The r wks into the ocean. He goes in 

Thi a lion, he comes out thin 

Asa pinch d wolf; but lo! he brings to shore 


A life above his own, which, when his heart 

Bursts with that final effort, from the 

Springs up and builds a temple o'er his bones. 

The sonnets on the Wounded and the Army Surgeon are not 
remarkable. They introduce a dramatic dialogue, which very 


stones 
” 


seldom sueeeeds in grave English verse; and the dialogue is 
obviously forced for ettect. Some parts are too physical. The 
war itself is well relieved by domestic pictures, very skilfully 





handled. ‘There are also sonnets connected with Austria, to which 
power the poet bears little good-will; two on the two Napoleons, 
in a spirit of striking contrast; two on America, with a lurking 
mistrust that will not allow itself ex pression; an excellent one 
with the title “ A Statesman,” indicative of the leader required at 
this crisis. The following impresses the true spirit required by the 





time, stern as it may seem. 
“WAR, 
» husband from whose arms you could not part 
Sleeps among hundreds in a bloody pit ; 
The boy you nursed with fondness infinite 


Li ies on the hill, a bullet through his he: art. 
Bewildered Bride ! mute Mother! creep apart, 


And weep yourse Ives away us it is fit. 





gland has ste work to do than grieve. 
W hen our best blood hath dre d that cistent h, 
What man soe’er in this embattled land 
Shall raise a hushing arm, and murmur, ‘ Cease,’ 


A curse be on hia: ! 
A vacont chair at every English hearth, 

The far-ct! lily of a worthy pens 

Can be plucked only by War's bloody hand,’ 


ro conquer, or we leave 


LIN ON GREEK TRAGIC METREs.* 

Tin philosophy of metres is one of the most obscure branches of 
a stheties. We know of no work in any language which treats of 
it si itisfactorily, though hints towards it may be found scattered 
up aud down in books and articles of literary history and criticism. 

A passage in Mr. Linwood’s preface gave us the hope that he 
was going to do something in this direction with the Greek tragic 
metres. He says—* To those who are willing to devote to the study 
[of metres] the attention which it deserves, and who will regard 
it as it really is, as the subject of a profound scientific analysis, it 
cannot be uninteresting to investigate the laws which regulate 
a species of writing which has in all ages of the world formed one 
of the highest intellectual gratifications, and has exercised the most 
extraordinary influence on the feelings and passions of mankind.” 
A “scientific analysis,” we beg to suggest to Mr. Linwood, i 

analysis undertaken with a view to gencralization; and analysis 
of metres which contents itself with finding what particular feet 
combine to make particular metres, and what particular metres to 
make particular verses, so far from being “ profound scientific 
scarcely deserves the name of scientific at all. At best, 
arrangement and giving of names is but the preliminary to 
philosophy. This, however, is all that Mr. Linwood has done. 
His name is guaran'ee ¢ nough that the book will supply the wants 
of such as are simply curious about the formal properties of Greek 


ywoop 





. 2 
auay sis, 


such 





tragic metres. 

* A Treatise on Greek Tragic Metres, with the Chorie Parts of Sophocles metri- 
eally arranged. By the Rev. W. Linwood, late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Published Ly Longman aud Co. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Formatic n and PrP? Gress of the Tiers Ftat or Third Es tte in 
France. By Augustin Thierry, Author of * History of the Norman 
Conquest,’ &e. l'ranslated trom the French by the Reverend Fran- 
cis B. Wells, Rector ot Woodchurch, Kent. 

The Chinese Empire: forming a Sequel to the Work entitled “ Recol- 


lections of a Journey through Tartary 


and Thibet.” By M. Huc, 
formerly Missionary Apostolic in China. 


In two volumes. 


the War. y Alexander Smith, and by the Author of 
* Balder” and “ The Koman.” 

The Next of Kin; a Novel. By Mrs. F. J. Mall. 

Sybil’s Little Daughter ; a Sequel to the “ Gipsy’s Daughter.” 
A. M. Grey. In two volumes. 


Sonnets on 


In three volumes, 


By 


Australia and its Gold-Fields : an Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
the Australian Colonies, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day ; 
with a particular Account of the recent Gold-Discoveries, &c, By 
Edward Hammond H argre aves, late Commissioner of Crown Lands in 
New South Wales. With a Map and a Portrait of the Author. 

[The original part of this volume is an autobiography of the author ; con. 
taining an account of his emigration from New ‘South Wales to C alifornia, 
on the announcement of the gold-diggings; of his impression that wold 
would be found in his own colony, from the ge ological resemblances which 

he traced in the Californian gold-tie lds; of his return, his discovery, his ex. 
| periences as a Government Commissioner, and his reward, 10,000/. The 
narrative is homely, but not without interest. This interest, however, will 
be greater by and by, when the public eye is sufiiciently distant to take in 
the whole results; and Mr. Hurgreaves’s journey to the Lewes Pond ( reek, 
his actual discovery, and his exclamation, ‘I shall be a Baronet!’’—"*a 
Peerage or Westminster Abbey !’’—with the promised knighthood - his 


guide, shall form a niche in history. Mingled with these remarkable facts 
are an exposition of the hollowness of the Keverend W. R. Clarke’s claims 


to the discovery either practical or scientific, a full recognition of Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison’s scientific merits, and a compilation about the history of 
Australia and of gold.] 
A Summer's Excursion in New Zealand; with Gleanings from other 
Writers. 
| [Nearly a half of this volume contains colonization discussions, and histori- 
| cal or geographical summaries, in which the facts are drawn from others, the 
| author furnishing an indifferent commentary. ‘The remainder consists of a 
journal of the writer’s ** Summer Excursion’ to various settlements, appa- 
| rently with a view to settlement himself. It is a commonplace account of 
the occurrences usual to a journey in New Zealand,—of slender interest, 
| from the absence of any distinct object that the reader can follow, or any 
practical conclusion that he can draw. ] 
The Chinese Rebel Chief, Hungq-si 
surrection in China. By the Reverend Theodore Hamberg, Missionary 
of the Basle Evangelical Society. With an Introduction by George 
Pearse, Llonorary Foreign Secretary to the Chinese Evangelical So- 
ciety 
[The author of the substance of this book is Tiong-jin, a Chinaman; who 
introduced himself to the late Reverend ‘I. Humbe re , 4 missionary at Ho ng- 
kong, professing to be a Christian convert flying from the persecution of the 
Mandarins. He further claimed to be a cousin or clansman of the rebel 
leader, from whom he first received the gospel light; and he seems to have 
ind wed his reverend patron to expend on himself and friends two hundred 





ieu-tsuen; and the Origin of the In- 


















dollar age story contained in this beok being the security for repayment. 
Thus far, all is no doubt true enough. The narrative itself m iy be true 
likewise, but it looks like an invention, and a rather gross one; an attempt 
upon the credulity of the person Hong-jin was addressing, so far as his 
knowledge enabled him to manage it. Some account of the story has already 
appeared in the Chinese and General Mis wnary Gleaner.} 

Scientific Certaintics of Planctary Life: or Neptune's Light as great as 
Ours, with various other hitherto unconsidered Facts connected with 
the residences of Moral Agents in the Worlds that surround the Stare, 
By T. C. Simon, Author of “The Mission and Martyrdom of St. 
Peter.” 

[Scientific Certaintics is a controversial work in answer to the essay Of the 
Liuralit / of Horilds, hed last year, which ess ty denied the probability 
of the planets being inbabited, or that “ other planets cireled other suns” ; 
the denial, it would seem, really resting on religious conclusions, though 
the argument took a scientil . Simon is of a diflerent opimion. 
He conceives that the stellar is analogous to ours; that is, the stars 
| are suns surrounded by plat so considers that the planets, as well 
solar as stellar, may be inhabited by “intellectual creatures with material 
| bodies.” ‘The book is not very attractive. The logical arrangement is de- 
| fective. Mr. Simon begins with the remote question of the resemblance of 


| the stellar to the solar system, instead of opening with the more home ques- 
tion, Are our planets inhabited? and then proceeding to the distant subject. 
The main cause of unattractiveness, however, is that the writer does not 
well grasp his argumeuts, or present them convincingly. In effect, too, 
though not in form, he overstates his case, and is inclined to represent what 
is only speculation or hypothesis as proved. ] 
A Geographical Dictionary of Holy Scriptures: including also 
Notices of the Chief Places and People mentioned in the Apocrypha. 


the 


By the Reverend A. Arrowsmith, M A., late Curate of Whitchurch, 
Salop. 
[This volume contains a no of all the geographical names mentioned in 
the Scriptures, “three alone excepted.’ It is a careful and painstaking 
book, judiciously planned and executed as regards scale, which is an import- 
ant feature in works of this kind. ‘The reader will find it a useful bock of 


reference, full of matter : 


* The Di 


the critical judgment is rather of the old school.) 


“wu he m Jesus Loved - ; being 








Setup Chapters from the History 
f John the Evangelist. With a preliminary Sketch. By James 
Macfarlane, D.D., Duddingstone. 
[A series of sermons on the leading events of St. John’s life; in which 
Christ or Christianity is sometimes as prominent as what may be strictly 
called biographical iliustration. One useful lesson is well impressed—that 
John, above all the inspired writers, illustrates the desirable quality of 
Christian love, in opposition to the spirit of anger or persecuti on.) 
Tour Round my Garden. Translated from the French of Alp] 
Karr. Revised and edited by the Reverend J. G. Wood, M.A., &e.; 
Author of the * Lilustrated Natural History,” &c. With one hun- 
dred and seventeen Lilusirations by William Harvey. 


[By means of a framework too artificial, Alphonse Karr carries his reader 





round his garden, exhibits the wonders of vegetable and insect life, oceasion- 
ally relieved by a reference to birds. It is done with much skill and with 
French vivacity; but the skill of the artist is too obvious, the vivacity is 
yushed too far. <A good deal of extraneous matter is introduced, which we 
think would have been better away, not only as interrupting the tches of 
natural history, but as slight in itself. A free reproduction would have been 


better than an entire translation. The volume is copiously illustrated with 


wood-cuts. 


Literary Ta by the late Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. ; selected 
from his W ritings in the Lit. ary G . 

[This effort to preserve some of the fugitive criticisms of a distinguished na- 

tural philosopher is more successiul than might have been expected. mt may 

be objected to the notices, that they ure rarely either complete reviews of the 


book noticed or essays upon the subject of the book, being indeed rather 
c lesultory —thoughts thrown out upon the subje ct, the writer, the work, or its 
| cognates. The text of the notices is full of matter; both ‘the text and the 

















January 138, 1855.) 


gates 
extracts quoted are readable : something of completeness is imparted by 
pringing together papers on similar topics. ] : 
‘Hints on Shooting and Fishing, &c., both on Sea and Land, and in the 
Fresh-water Lochs of Scotland ; being the Experiences of Christopher 
Idle, Esq. " . a . 

Practical information 18. the character of this book. The writer does not 
waste time in encyclopedic directions to make what vou had better buy, or 
in endeavouring to teach by precept what must be learned by example. His 
hints are much fewer on the direct practice of the arts, than as to wh« re you 
should go, how you should manage yourself, and similar information. The 
manner is fresh and racy, from a mind possessed with « riginal matter on a 
favourite subject, and throwing it out without much regard to literary rules. 

4 Treatise on the Elements of Algebra: for the use of Schools and 
F srivate Students. By G. Ainsworth, B.A., and J. Yeats, F.R.G-.S. 


than a series of exercises, 





[This elementary book of. algebra is less a treé 
with an exposition of their principle s in the fi ' 
pook. The compilers make honourable mention of the assistance derived 
from Grunert and other foreign writers. ] 





f rules—in fact, a school- 





Mechanics and the Steam-Engine. For the use of Beginners. By T. 
Tate, F.R.A.S., &c. (Gleig’s School Series.) 





The Battle of Inkerman, a Ballad; with Balaklava, Alma, Sinope, &e. 
By a Retired Liverpool Merchant. 
[The spirit which dictated the application of the profits book is supe- 





rior to that which inspired the verse: ** the proceeds are plied to the 


atriotic Fund.”’ ] 


The Wonderful Drama 
With Illustrations. 


* Punch an l Judy, and their littl Deg Toby. 





The reprint of Mr. Henry Rogers's controversial and 
articles in the Edinburgh 1 w has been so well rece 
publication of a second edition, with considerable addi 
and his publishers Messrs, Longman have printed an octavo edition of the 
new papers, to range with the former publication, he same publishers 


Iso sent forth a new edition of Mr. Bode’s Ballads on Herodotus: a 





have a 

fact which, like many similar facts, 
not being a poetical age, no demand for poetry, Xe. 
there will be no lack of purehasers. In the categ 
also a neat reprint of Cooper’s * Wyandotté”’ for Bentley 
vels; and a new translation of Gri *s Fairy Tales, from Messrs. Rout- 
ledge. 

Of a more practical character th 
annual the Irish Official and Dublis 
tical Mathematies”’ in Chambers’s Educational Course,—the two volumes of 
which are now compress ed into one. 

Essays, selected from Contributions to the 
Henry Rogers. In three volumes. New ed 
Ballads from Herodotus. By J. E. Bode, M.A., late Student of Ch 
church. Second edition, with four additional Pieces. 
iy J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., Au- 


is an answer to those who talk of this 
Find but the poetry, 
of belles lettre is 
ey’s Standard 








Thom’s established 
** Treatise on Prac- 





By 


— 
=) 





Wyand tt’; or the Hutted Knol. 
thor of ** The Pathtinder,” &c. 

Home Stories, collected by the Newly translated by 
Matilda Louisa Davis. Hlustrated by George Thompson. 

Thom's Irish Almanack and OF al Direct ry, Wi h 
Dublin Citv and County Dicectory, for the year 1854 
annual publication. 


















Treatise on Practical Mat ( (Chambers’s Ed t 

fleas , Objects ye | ta of Literat Ly H 
Robert Aris Wilu lucumbent of Bear Wood. Fourth edition, re- 
Vised, 

The Heir of Set = (rs. Gore, Author of ** The 
&e, (The Railway Library 


EW I 
The Monthly ITome Review. No. 1. 
The Seo ) 
No. 1. New series. 





arker’s Church Calendar and General Alina ‘, for 1f 
The Poultry-Keeper's Pocket Alinan , and Diary of Proceedings ia 
the Poultry-Yard, 1855, By the Editors of the * Poultry Book. 


vill 


PHOTOGRAPII¢ EXHIBITION, 


ss 
i 
— 
-3 
Cea 
ter} 


The Photographic Society has opened an exhibition of nearly seven hun- 
dred specimens of the delicate and beautiful art for whose extension it 
was instituted, in the Gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society. The dis- 

. ’ , wi 
play is a fine one, full of real en discouragement 
to young photographers; the fir they will here see with re- 
, , , 


nd, because it 
are almost end- 





newed force the exquisite cap 
proves that the possibie gra 
less, and that productions whi 
satisiactory May, When cot 
raft, be found wanting in some subtile excellence, some last reconciling 
and harmonious charm, whose absence in the one is scarcely felt until it 
presence has been recognized in the other, Another point forcibly ex- 
emplified by the exhibition, is the comparative disuse into which the da- 
guerreotype process has fallen; its presence being only just appreciable 
amid the multitude of pl pls on paper, whether collodions, calo- 
types, waxed paper, talbotypes, or albumenized. 
The bulk of the exhibition consists of views and : 
the portraits, a still more interesting class, being few in proportion, and 
generally of anonymous sitters, We do not recollect to have ever seen 
so many and such striking instances of perfection in the representation of 


accepted as fully 





ol masters oi the 














] subjects ; 











foli take, fur example, Mr. Sherlock’s still-life, which adds to the 
proper beauties of photography, a something akin to the feeling of 
similar subjects painted by William Hunt. he same gentleman has | 


laudably exercised his skill upon studies of cloud and sky—too much 
overlooked by photographers in general, though their fleeting and ever- 
varying glories bring them peculiarly within the scope of the art. Mr. 
Hennah, of Brighton, has also done the same to a minor extent ; and some 
of the very best portraits in the gallery come from his establishment, 
together with a study of a Skye terrier, singular for momentary ex- 
pression, Mr. Fenton vindicates his position as Secretary to the 
Society by exhibiting many views, large and small, from nature’s 
work and man’s work, of surpassing loveliness—brilliant, flawless, and 
chosen with an artistic eye. He develops remarkable success in the 
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fixing of atmospheric effect, and noticeably of the sunny haze which in- 

terposes on a bright warm day between the gazer’s eye and objects even 
| comparatively near. Life-sized heads are sent not only by Mr. Mayall, 
| 





who first, we believe, attained their production, but also by Mr. Laroche, 
Mr. Cundall’s views from Fountains Abbey maintain his reputation as 


one of the most faultless photographers. For the production of ex- 


quisite gradations of half-tone, giving its exact value to every detail of 
the subject and a pict ial « mmplete ness to the whole, we are not c rtain 





that we know anything quite so fine as Mr. Hugh Owen's calotypes, some 
| of which are this year taken in Portugal. Mr. Kingsley, who photo- 
graphs m arly as well as | writes, sends some * I lustrati c } 
| Breathing System of Insects” and other magnified subject 
interest ; crowd of successful operators, wi 





Mr. Nowell a r uncommon fineness in ] 
still-life. 

Coloured photography, as hitherto practised, is our aversion. True, 
some photographs have been colpured up to the aspect of very beau- 





tiful miniatures; while other and we think foreigners sin worse in 
this matter than ourselves—are plastered over with obliterative paint 
by persons incompetent as artists and capable only of spoiling the 


whievements for nature has conspired with the manipulator’s 
elaborate skill. 10t much used to consider matters from an 
artistic point of view prefer the coloured photograph because it is what 
but we have never seen the ordinary 
it to such perfection as to compensate 
. toh] } 

degree inevitable 





hey call more “lifelike 
; - 
ron of colouring broug 


t 
Pp ; 
for the detraction—in a greater or less 
entails from the beauties peculiar to the photograph as such. f 
example in the present exhibition seems to promise an advance in tl 





ing. It isa waxed-paper picture, by Mr. Macklin, of the Antediluvian 
Animals at the Crystal Palace; and is stated to be coloured at the back 
We had before heard an allusion to the process of which we infer this to 
be a specimen; and which consists, as we gather, in some peculiar method 
of colouring the back of the photograph so that the colour comes through to 
the front. As matter of execution, t 
to oil-painting ; but the photographic detail of form is not interfered with, 
and the tone comes very near to that most beautiful one which object 
assume when looked at through the focussing glass of the camera. Tlro- 
perly carried out, we conceive this to be the perfection of colour applied 
to photography —preferable even to a more literal approach to the hue ot 
nature, which, united with the exact truth of form, might perhaps give a 
Jook of almost mecl il and mocking imitativeness. We regret that Mr. 
Macklin’s view is placed at such a distance from the eye as to leave the 
precise merit of his process uncertain; it would be a boon to students, 
and even to general visitors, to bring it lower down. 


colouring of photographs, so signal as to place the question on a new foot 











appearance bears some resemblan 


















#5 . ° 
Vitrrary Gleauings, 

Tur Pexm Gazer rhe official gazette of Pekin may counted 
among the organs of the administration. It is a real Ji l a 
in which nothing can be printed which has not 1 presented to the | 
peror, or which does not fi the Emper nself; the ed 
would not dare change 1 anythi but u | t 
e t ty} hi ! sii { Is printed every Ga t 1 
‘ ! Ixty enty pages it tron to 
it to 1 e than twety nes a \ r it 2 1 
most interesting collection, and very useful in making « wg ited with 
the Chinese empire. It gives a cetch of publi lalrs and moarkable 
events; the memorials and petitions presented to the r, and ; 

| } 





answers to them; his instructions to the Mandari 
ngs, with the principal condemnati he pardons 


tions of the 


udicial proceedi: 
ranted by the Emperor; and also a summary of th 








s 









vereign courts. ‘The principal articles, and all the pu documenta, ar 

reprinted in the official ttes of the province Hue's ¢ l é. 
Town or Tenuine-Tor I Tehing-tou-fou capital of the y 

of Ssetchouen, is one of the finest towns in the empire it is situate 

middle of an admira! ile plain, watered by beautiful stre 

bounded towards the by hills of graceful and vari ri 

princely il streets are of iwidth, paved entireiy W h lat 

and so clean that you can scarcely, as you pass thr izh them, ! 

self to be in a Chinese town rhe shops with their long and brill 

the exquisite order with which the merchandise displayed in the 

ranged, th reat number and | ity of the tribunals, page dos, and 

we must call ] nstitutions,—all contribute to make of Tch 

fou a town in ire exceptional; or at least this is the impression 

we retained concerning it, when sequently we had visited the most re- 


nowned cities of the other provin 





Protection or DonkKeys.- ng other absurd objections taken by the 
| \ 





Government, fof Elba,] one more than any other will show the diffi ties to 
be surmounted by those who are embarked in commercial enter; in the 
south of Luroy Lhe present company, some time ago, prop wed the forma- 


ion of a small tram-road or railway, tor the conveyance of the metal from 
n expedient which would be considered indispen- 


the mines to the beach ; 


sable in the smallest colliery of England. For this the consent of the Go- 
vernment Was necessary Ihe answer can scarcely be believed. The com- 
pany was informed that their request could not be complied with, as the 

/ 





railway would leave the donk without anything to do,—7Z Islan 


re. 





Hints ror Forest on Desert Traveciinc.—The moss that crow 
strongest on the North side of firs and other trees, in the latitude of Europe, 





vives, as is well known, a ¢ which a course may be directed through 


i forest, b r, looking on Ut! surrounding masses of trees, Nuch More moss 
vill be observed in some one direction than in any other; and that moss, 
lying as it does on the North side of the several trees, is of course due South 
with reference to the observer. And as be walks on, and fresh trees come 
constantly in sight, he is able to correct any slight error of direction into 
which the peculiarities of particular trees may at first have led him. The 
Siberians travel guided by the ripples in the snow, which run in a pretty 
fixed direction, owing to the prevalence of a particular wind, The ripples 
ina desert of sand are equally good as guides; or the wind itself, if it 
happens to be blowing, especially to a person pushing through a tangled 
belt of forest. It, requires very great practice to steer we ll by stars. In 
Tropical countries the zodiacal stars, as Orion and Antares, give excellent 
East and West points. The Great Bear is useful when the North Pole 
cannot be seen, for you may calculate by the eye whereabouts it would be 
in the heavens when its “ pointers” were vertical, or due North; and the 
Southern Cross is available in precisely the same way.—(/alton's Art of 
Travel. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 
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On Saturday, 3d February, will be published, 
In beautifully Illuminated Covers, price ONE SHILLING. 


Or with Illustrations on Steel from Turner, price EIGHTEENPENCE. 
PART ONE of a New Issue of the 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 


NINE FORTNIGHTLY PARTS. 


** What could now be more delightful to me than leisurely and calmly to sit dow and listen to the discourse 
of such a man, while clearly, truly, and with ail the skill of a great artist, he recalls to me the incidents on which 


THE FIRST. 


through life I have meditated, and the influence of which is still daily in operation ?”—Gorrue. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 


Edinburgh. 


HOULSTON 


and STONEMAN, 


London. 





New @@ork by ffanny Fffern. 


Just ready, price Two Shillings, with a Frontispiece and Title by Binker Foster, 


H ALL; 


kU T O 


A DOMESTIC STORY OF 


By FAN 


“ This story is exciting great interest here 
by some to be the story of her own early life. 
display the 
Correspondent. 

London: 


HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, 


NY 


Pate 


THE 


FERN. 


‘rnoster Row; 


Amen Corner. 


PRESENT DAY. 


and WM. S. 


, being Fanny Fern’s first attempt at a long story. It 
Some of the scenes are de line ated with touching pa ithos, there 
vigorous flashes of satire so natural to her when vice or meanness fall under her lash.”—New York 


ORR 


and Co. 


is also thought 





LORD BROUGHIAM 


THE 
Volumes, 


THOROUGHLY 
Ina 


REVISED UNDER 


Series of Post Svo. 


I\ 


IMEDIATE CARE 
to be published ( 


Subscription Twenty Shillings per Annum. 
Aug. 1. Volume III. 


Feb. 1. Volume I. 
Lives of Philosophers who Flourished in 
the 18th and 19th Centuries. 
May 1. Volume II. 
Lives of Men of Letters who Flourished in 
the 18th and 19th Centuries. 


London and Glasgow: 


Tistorical 


Historical Sketches of the Great Statesmen 
of the Reign of George IIT. 
RICHARD GRIFFIN 


OF 


WORK 


THE 


AUTHOR. 


duarterly. 


Sketches of the ¢ 


of the Reign of George 


Nov. 1. Volume IV. 


and Co. 


treat Statesmen 


it, Vel.2 


Vol. 2. 





ENCYCL{ 


New Edition, in a Series of crown 8vo. wan 8, 
Second Month. 


eact 





containing 


a complete Tre 


20 volumes are now ready, 


The Issue for the First ITalf of 1855 will be— 


A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. 
Royal. Revised, and Questions added, by Hue 
versity of Glasgow. 2s, 6d. January 1. 


DIUM OF THE 
March 1. 

PROFESSOR PHILLIPS'S MANUAL 

Also, immediately, a 


BALFOULS MANUAL 


London and Glasgow: 


PROFESSOR 


10s. 6d. 


OCCULT SCI 


‘ 
By GrorGe 
u BLACKBURN, 


OF GEOLOGY. 
Third and Cheaper Fx 
Or 


RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 


ENCES. 


M.A. Profess 


lition of 


BOTANY. 


B. Army, M.A 


or of 
By Rev. G. 


May 1 


1 


TAitead ea 
Edit 4 DY 


SMEDLEY 


PAS DIA METROPOLITAN A. 


ttise, and published every 


F.R.S. Astronomer 
Mathematics in the Uni- 


and Others. 


Dr. WILLIAMS 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 
URST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I] 


SKETCH] 


lian Journalist. 


or Reminis- 
By W. Knicuron, 





Y ppomheprpeny 


cences of an In 


M.A. Author of ** Forest Lifein Ceylon.” 2 vols, 21s. 
MUE ROMANCE OF TITE FORUM; 
or Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from 


Courts of Justice. Second Series. By Perer Burke, 


Esq. 2 vols, 21s. 

I OME LIFE IN RUSSIA. tevised 
by the Editor of ** Revelations of Siberia.” 2 

vols. 21s, 

From the Daily News—‘‘ One of the most graphic 
pictures of Russian life which has ever been presented 
to the British public. The incidents are so peculiar 
and the characteristics so novel in the eyes of ordinary 
Europeans that the book can scarcely fail to interest 
the reader. It throws a strong light upon many fea 
tures of the social constitution of Russia which have 
hitherto been enveloped in darkness.” 


(AR Lares MASCOTT. AN 
By L. Howse. Dedicated to Professor 
2 vols. 

From the Morning Post—“ A very clever romance, 
The style throughout is fluent and forcible, and many 
of the Scenes are sketched with considerable graph 
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